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Grangerism in Champaign County, 
Illinois, 1873-1877 


The last thirty years of the nineteenth century witnessed the 
rise of regional and national farmers’ organizations designed to 
improve the social, intellectual, and economic status of their mem- 
bers through cooperation. The Patrons of Husbandry or the Grange 
as it was more commonly known was the first national association 
to attempt to rouse the farmers from their apathy. During a 
brief period of less than a decade it sponsored a broad program 


which left a clear imprint on subsequent agricultural development. 
Besides securing notable victories over the farmers’ foremost oppo- 
nent, the railroads, the Grange contributed toward the education 
of the rural community, began a breakdown of agrarian isolation, 
and planted the seeds of cooperation among a class noted for the 
independence and self-reliance of its members.’ 

To an amazing degree, the establishment of the Patrons of 
Husbandry was the work of one man. In 1866, Isaac Newton, 
United States Commissioner of Agriculture, directed Oliver Hudson 
Kelley, a department clerk who had farmed near Itasca, Minnesota, 
for fifteen years, to make a survey of agriculture in the former 
Confederate states. Discovering that economic conditions were 


_ 1 For a summary view of agrarianism and its results, see William B. 
Bizzell, The Green Rising: An Historical Survey of Agrarianism, New 
York, 1926. Agricultural organizations existed in the United States for 
a century before the appearance of the Grange. Such groups, however, 
consisted of groups of gentlemen farmers devoting their attention to 
problems of practical agriculture and they were manifestly unsuited, both 
in organization and objectives, to fill the need of farmers caught in the 
rush to the “great barbecue.” See Solon J. Buck, “Agricultural Organi- 
zations in Illinois, 1870-1880,” Illinois State Historical Society, Journal, 
III, No. 1 (April, 1910), 10; “History of Our Rural ‘qo nd 
United States Commissioner of Agriculture, Report, 1875, ington, 
1876, 437-468. 
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distressing but that the spirit and attitude of the farmers equalled 
or excelled their economic status in degradation, Kelley concluded 
that an organization designed to improve their social and intel. 
lectual situation was needed. Consequently, Kelley explained his 
hopes and plans to friends and in December, 1867, he and five 
government clerks held a formal meeting, declared themselves to 
be the National Grange of the Patrons of Husbandry, and officially 
launched the organization. As constructed by Kelley and his asso- 
ciates, the society was comprised of organizations on the local, state, 
and national levels. Local bodies, when organized, included a 
minimum of nine and a maximum of thirty persons “interested in 
agriculture,” with minimum ages of eighteen and sixteen for men 
and women respectively. An official, elected annually and known 
as the master, headed each subordinate grange. State groups were 
composed of masters and past masters of local bodies, and the 
National Grange included similar officials representing the state 
organizations. Individual members received degrees upon their 
initiation into the order and upon evidence of their proficiency in 
the work. In all there were seven degrees, the first four conferred 
by the subordinate granges, the fifth by the state groups, and the 
sixth and seventh by the National Grange. A separate classifi- 
cation, differing only in the titles of the degrees, was established 
for women. The founders also formulated a secret ritual, based 
largely on that of the Masonic fraternal order, developed a regalia 
for members and a set of ceremonial tools, and drew up procedures 
to be followed at the meetings.” 

Having supervised the launching of the order, Kelley early in 
1868 set out on an organizing trip through the Middle West. 
Little success greeted his first efforts, however; the farmers were 
yet to feel the pinch of hard times and they displayed slight inter 
est in an association promising little in concrete rewards. In addi- 
tion, Kelley's mistaken belief that granges could be organized in 
cities handicapped the work. By the end of 1868 only ten locals 
existed, and six of these were in Minnesota. The great period 
of expansion did not commence until 1872 when farmers, react 
ing to deteriorating economic conditions, seized upon the Grange 
as a protective device. At the same time, the decision of leaders 


2 Solon J. Buck, The Granger Movement, Cambridge, 1913, 40-44; 
Oliver H. Kelley, Origin and Progress of the Order of the Patrons of 
Husbandry, Philadelphia, 1875, 11-90, 175, 252, 325, 365; Thomas ©. 
Atkeson, Semi-Centennial History of the Patrons of Husbandry, New 
York, 1916, 11-22. 
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to emphasize opposition to railroad extortions and support of 
cooperative enterprises stimulated farmer interest. Consequently, 
1,105 locals appeared in 1872, 8,400 the following year, and by 
January 1, 1875, 21,697 subordinate granges existed in the United 
States.* 

Since the Middle West proved to be the most fertile ground for 
the new society, Illinois received early attention from the leaders. 
The first grange in the Prairie State was formed by Kelley in 
Chicago, April 23, 1868. Having corresponded for several months 
with Henry D. Emory of the Prairie Farmer, Kelley in the course 
of his first organizing trip visited the journalist, who succeeded in 
recruiting a group of ten persons willing to become members. 
Although their relationship to the realities of agriculture was vague, 
Kelley familiarized them with the ritual and secret work of the 
organization, granted a dispensation,—the fourth since the estab- 
lishment of the order—coilected the required $15 fee, and named 
the club the Garden City Grange. The embryonic group promptly 
failed, thereby illustrating the failure of Kelley’s early policy of 
establishing granges in urban areas, and it was not until November 
27, 1869, that the Patrons of Husbandry was permanently estab- 
lished in Illinois with the organization of Eureka Grange at Nunda 
in Henry County. A second working grange appeared in the same 
area a month later, but during the next two years growth con- 
tinued to be distressingly slow.* The objectives of intellectual and 
social improvement proved to be no more attractive to Illinois 
farmers than to those elsewhere, and not until the leaders became 
cognizant of the limitations of such goals did the Illinois rural com- 
munity turn to the Grange in appreciable strength. 

The first effort by Kelley to shift the emphasis of the Grange 
to economic cooperation and resistance to railroad excesses was 
made in Illinois, where even before the Civil War farmers had 
not been hesitant in voicing their demands. As early as Septem- 
ber, 1858, a rural convention which met in Centralia produced 
a comprehensive statement of farmers’ grievances and rights, but 
the eruption of the slavery controversy into open conflict post- 


3 Fred A. Shannon, The Farmer’s Last Frontier: Agriculture, 1860- 
1897 (Vol. V of The Economic History of the United States, Henry David 
and others, eds. New York, 1945), 329-330; Buck, Granger Movement, 


chart — p. 58. 


4 Kelley, Patrons of Husbandry, 97, 212-213, 217; Jonathan Periam, 
The Grou ell: A History of the Origins, Aims, and Progress of the 
Farmers’ Movement, Cincinnati, 1874, 138. 
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poned the rural uprising for more than a decade.’ By 1870, how- 
ever, agrarian discontent reappeared and led to a “Producer's Meet- 
ing” at Bloomington, April 20, 1870, where delegates adopted 
resolutions calling for railroad regulation and appointed a com- 
mittee charged with the responsibility of organizing town and 
county transportation leagues. Kelley attempted to capture this 
movement for the Grange by sponsoring the organization in June, 
1870, of a temporary state grange, although the number of locals 
in the state did not justify such action, and by naming Henry C. 
Wheeler of Du Page County, a leading member of the Blooming. 
ton convention, as secretary of the state group. The failure of the 
conclave to provide workable machinery® doomed the transporta- 
tion leagues and made Kelley's move abortive, but it indicated a 
growing awareness among granger leaders of those problems con- 
sidered most pressing by farmers. 

Undaunted by temporary reverses, Kelley and local leaders, 
aided by the journalistic support of the Prairie Farmer, continued 
indoctrination work with Illinois farmers. Late in 1870 the 
National Grange adopted the policy of appointing organizing 
deputies, and in June, 1871, one of these officials appeared in 
northern Illinois where he succeeded in establishing five new locals 
by the end of the year. Thereafter, growth was rapid. In August, 
1872, Illinois contained forty-five granges, twenty-one of them in 
Henry County alone, and by the end of the year the total reached 
sixty-five.’ To stimulate the work further, officials strengthened 
the organizing corps until by August, 1873, there were at least 
sixty-two agents laboring in Illinois. These men, aided by growing 
economic distress, sowed and harvested so well that by November 
15, 1873, Illinois boasted 712 local granges and on January 1, 
1875, when the movement reached its height, a total of 1,533 sub 
ordinate bodies existed, giving a ratio of one local to each 130 
farms in the state. Officials claimed a total membership of 115,000 
persons.* The rapid growth after 1871 necessitated the reestab 
lishment of the state grange which had been totally durmant since 
its premature formation in 1870. On March 5, 1872, Kelley and 
delegates from twenty locals gathered at Dixon, formed the perma- 


5 Ibid., 204-206. 
6 Ibid., 225-230; Kelley, Patrons of Husbandry, 245-246, 269-271. 
7 Ibid., 289, 333, 339; Prairie Farmer, XLIII, No. 35 (August 31, 
1872), 272; ibid., XLIV, No. 1 (January 4, 1873), 3. 
Peri Groundswell, 142; Buck, Granger Movement, chart follow- 
ing p. 58; Chicago Tribune, December 30, 1872, 2, January 14, 1875, 7; 
U. S. Ninth Census: The Statistics of Wealth and Industry, 340. 
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nent state body, and selected as master Alonzo Golder of Rock 
Falls, thereby placing the association in Illinois on a firm basis 
after almost four years of effort.® 

The Grange appeared in Champaign County in 1872, but the 
order counted only two locals there by the end of the year. The 
distance from northwestern Illinois, the early center of granger 
strength in the state, hampered the work. But from a total of two 
late in 1872 the number of locals increased to nine by March, 1873, 
and to thirty-one by the end of that year. Three months later a 
total of thirty-eight subordinate granges was operating. No mem- 
bership figures for the county are available, but it is clear that 
the percentage of organized farmers was higher than in the state 
as a whole. In 1870 Champaign County included 4,182 farms; 
consequently in March, 1874, there was one grange for each 110 
farms,’° and it is safe to state that at the height of the movement 
fully thirty per cent of the Champaign County farmers was con- 
nected with the society. 

The rapid expansion of 1873, coupled with the desire to form a 
group capable of more comprehensive cooperative efforts, led to 
the establishment of a county grange, although such intermediate 
bodies were not authorized by the National Grange until February, 
1874. On September 19, 1873, sixty-four delegates representing 
twenty-four granges met in Tolono, organized the Champaign 
County Association of the Patrons of Husbandry, and adopted by- 
laws similar to those used in a comparable body in Polk County, 
lowa. Under these rules the county grange was composed of 
masters and past masters of subordinate granges and their wives, 
who had achieved fourth degree status in the order. One additional 
delegate was granted to each local for every twenty members. The 
county grange met quarterly in regular session, in January, April, 
July, and October. Officers were elected at the first meeting of 
the year. The organization supported itself financially by levying 
a fee of fifty cents on each delegate, who was reimbursed by the 
local he represented." 


9 Kelley, Patrons of Husbandry, 374; Prairie Farmer, XLIII, No. 11 
(March 16, 1872), 81; C. C. Buell, “Patrons of Husbandry,” Illinois 
State Department of Agriculture, Transactions, 1872, Springfield, 1873, 202. 

10 Prairie Farmer, XLIV, No. 14 (April 5, 1873), 108; Champaign 
County Gazette, March 25, 1874, 4, October 8, 1873, 4; U. S. Ninth Census: 
The Statistics of Wealth and Industry, 349. 

11 Champaign County Gazette, September 3, 1873, 4, September 24, 
1873, 4; Coamanign County Gra SS By-Laws, Champaign County 
Grange, MSS Proceedings, September 19, 1873, October 17, 1873, located 
in Illinois Historical Survey, Urbana. 
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Economic factors, the desire for a social medium, and farmer 
enchantment with the idea of rural resistance to urban extortions 
and with the novelties of granger secrecy and ritual explain the 
rise of the Patrons of Husbandry in Champaign County. The first 
element, economic hardship, was clearly the catalyst in the reaction, 
Rural spokesmen complained incessantly of low prices for farm 
produce, high rail rates, and the inequalities between town and 
country life. While the urban areas prospered, the farmer “gen- 
erally lives poor and dresses poor,” able to procure only the bare 
necessities for his family and often failing in that limited goal. 
“Scattered like sheep without a shepherd, and a prey for every wolf 
or fox that takes a fancy to our mutton,”?* the farmers of Cham- 
paign County were more than willing to flock into an organization 
promising protection from those considered to be their oppressors. 

At first glance an observer might have been inclined to dismiss 
the comments of rural leaders as mere tirades by fanatics. Located 
on the fertile, black land of the Illinois prairies which never failed 
to inspire visitors to almost poetic praise, blessed by abundant 
rainfall and by gently rolling and easily tilled fields, the Cham- 
paign County farmer appeared to be endowed generously by nature.” 
In fact, certain figures support this thesis. In 1870, for example, 
the average Champaign County farm, reflecting its better soil and 
higher percentage of improved land, produced greater yields and 
earned for its owner-operator $50 more a year in gross returns 
than did the average farm in the state as a whole, although it was 
ten acres smaller.‘* A major urban market only 100 miles distant 
and adequate transportation facilities were other obvious ad 
vantages. 

These favorable conditions were counterbalanced by others which 
indicated that a valid basis existed for the complaints of farmers. 
As late as the 1860's Champaign County was in a transitional stage 
in its evolution. The last portion of the state to be settled, east- 
central Illinois was the domain of the great cattle raiser until the 


12 Chicago Tribune, December 16, 1873, 2, December 30, 1872, 2; 
Illinois State Register, Springield, December 12, 1870, 1; Richard Bardolph, 
“Illinois Agriculture in Transition, 1820-1870,” I!linois State Historical 
Society, Journal, XLI, No. 4 (December, 1948), 434—436. 

13 R. C. Ross and H. C. M. Case, “Types of Farming in Illinois,” 
University of Illinois, Agricultural Experiment Station, Bulletin 610, 
Urbana, April 1956, 8-14. For comments of early visitors in the area 
see Illinois in 1837: A Sketch, Philadelphia, 1837, 75; Frederick Gerhard, 
Illinois A= 't Is, Chicago, 1857, 271-288. 
fe Ag . Ninth Census: The Statistics of Wealth and Industry, 130- 
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1850's, and as late as the Civil War decade great estates based on 
livestock and grain production existed.1* Ordinary farmers in ap- 
preciable numbers did not flow into the area until the 1850's, 
stimulated in part by the construction of the Illinois Central Rail- 
road which reached the hamlet of West Urbana in 1854.%° In 
1835, two years after its organization, Champaign County boasted 
a population of only 1,045, and fifteen years later a mere 2,649 

ple were counted. But between 1850 and 1860 the population 
increased by almost 600 per cent, and by 1870 the county contained 
32,737 persons.'? Consequently, adjustments common to any region 
emerging from frontier conditions plagued many Champaign County 
farmers in the early 1870's. 

The existence of several large estates combined with the land 
disposal methods of the Illinois Central produced a large number 
of absentee owners and share or cash tenants. Although data for 
1870 is not available, information gathered for the 1880 federal 
census indicates that fully one third of the farmers in Champaign 
County were non-owners during the granger period.’* Moreover, a 
large number of the farms in the county were small. While in 
1870 the average Champaign County farm included 118 acres, 2,982 
of the 4,182 holdings contained less than 100 acres and there were 
1,644 units of less than 50 acres.*® 

Nor did the prevailing type of farming guarantee agricultural 
stability. Corn and oats were the major crops, but livestock num- 
bers were too small to consume the total production. As a result 
Champaign County had a grain-producing and shipping economy 
which was particularly susceptible to the extortions of grain dealers 
and the abuses of railroads.*° Furthermore, although the average 
Champaign County farmer enjoyed the benefits of a generous nature, 
he was particularly affected by the pattern in the collapse of farm 
commodity prices. The average value per bushel of his major 


_ 15 Paul Wallace Gates, “Frontier Landlords and Pioneer Tenants,” 
Illinois State Historical Society, Journal, XXXVIII, No. 2 (June, 1945), 
154, 157, 165; Mrs. Frank V. Harris, “The Autobiography of Benjamin 
Franklin Harris,” Illinois State Historical Society, Transactions, 1923, 
Springfield, 1923, 84-85, 94. 

16 C. A. Harper, “The Railroad and the Prairie,” Illinois State His- 
torical Society, Transactions, 1923, Springfield, 1923, 105; Harris, “Ben- 
jamin Franklin Harris,” 96. 

17 Illinois in 1837, 75; U. S. Ninth Census: Population, 23. 

18 Ross and Case, “Types of Farming,” 19; Charles L. Stewart, Land 
Tenure in the United States with Special Reference to Illinois (Vol. V, 
No. 3 in the University of Illinois Studies in the Social Sciences, Urbana, 
1916), 44, 49-50. 

19 U. S. Ninth Census: The Statistics of Wealth and Industry, 349. 

20 Ibid., 180-131. 
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crops, corn and oats, fell to 24 and 19 cents respectively in 1872, 
declines of more than 50 per cent since 1867. Livestock prices, 
by comparison, reached peak levels in 1872 while wheat prices 
were on an upward trend during the early 1870's after having 
fallen to 74 cents a bushel in 1869.*4  Characteristically, Cham- 
paign County farms carried a heavy indebtedness in the form of 
land mortgages. In 1870 no other county in the state had more 
land encumbered and, excluding Cook County, only one carried 
more mortgages and only two had a greater mortgage indebted- 
ness. In all, 344,541 of the 494,650 acres of farm land in Cham- 
paign County in 1870 carried a total of 2,844 mortgages worth 
$4,458,350. Less than a fourth of the mortgage indebtedness on 
lands represented loans for deferred payments, but the existence 
of debts averaging more than $9 an acre was serious, especially in 
light of falling prices for the leading agricultural commodities.” 

Such weaknesses in the agrarian economy could only shar 
farmers’ grievances arising from the practices of railroads, bankers, 
politicians, and others deemed oppressors. Rail rates affecting 
Illinois farmers actually rose in the late 1860's and the early 1870's, 
while a decade later even conservatives admitted that the “rapacity 
of railroad corporations is past all endurances.”** Local bankers 
charged hard pressed Champaign County farmers interest rates of 
from 12 to 16 per cent, plus heavy commissions for renewals and 
other services.** A study of the state revenue system, which showed 
that during the 1870's property taxes contributed 87 per cent of 
the state’s revenue,”® gave credence to the agrarian contention that 
state legislators represented the interests rather that the voters who 
elected them. 

Among the granges which sprang into existence during the 
boom period of 1873 was Champaign Grange No. 621, established 
September 5, 1873, by a deputy representing the state body. Pur- 
suant to an informal announcement, a group of nineteen farmers 
and nine wives assembled at a rural schoolhouse, listened to a 


21 “Illinois Agricultural Statistics,” Illinois Co-operative Crep Re 
porting Service, Circular 445 (Springfield, July, 1949), 15, 19, 24, 81. 86. 
Figures cited are for January 1 and December 1 of each year; consequently, 
they are only indicative of priees actually received by farmers. 

22 Illinois Bureau of Labor Statistics, Fifth Biennial Report, Spring- 
field, 1888, xciv—xcvii. 

23 United States Department of Agriculture, Yearbook, 1898, Wash- 
ington, 1898, 726, 728; Chicago Tribune, October 25, 1879, 4. 

24 Harris, “Benjamin Franklin Harris,” 100. . 

25 I. M. Labovitz, “The Illinois Revenue System, 1818-1936,” Illinois 
Tax Coramission, Special Report No. 4, Springfield, 1936, 10. 
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lecture by the organizer, and formed the association. The mem- 
bers elected the master, secretary, and treasurer immediately, but 
the ten other officers were not selected until the next meeting, 
when formal organization was completed. In accordance with the 
bylaws of the national and state granges, the new members paid 
initiation fees of $3 and 50 cents for men and women respectively. 
Of the total raised in this fashion $15 went to the National Grange 
for the dispensation and other papers, the organizing deputy re- 
ceived $5, and the balance remained in. the treasury of the new 
group.”® 

A majority of the charter members were farmers whose eco- 
nomic status was considerably above the average for the county. 
Of the nineteen heads of families, fifteen were landowners, three 
were tenants, and one was a farm laborer. Among the landowners, 
sizes of farms varied greatly, but the average was 45 acres larger 
than the average unit in Champaign County. Moreover, the char- 
ter members tended to be more economically stable than the average 
Champaign farmer. The members raised more livestock, and their 
improved land produced bigger yields so that average gross in- 
come was a third greater than for all farmers.?* 


For the highest office in the club, members chose men who 
by their earlier careers indicated that they possessed certain qualities 
of leadership. During the life of the organization two men served 
as master. John S. Busey was the first to fill the post, serving 
from the formation of the association to January, 1877. He was 
succeeded by Jefferson Trotter, who had been secretary since Sep- 
tember, 1873.78 Neither of these men were among the most pros- 
perous of the group, although Trotter's 200-acre property was 
more valuable than the average. However, Trotter, a Virginian 


_ #6 Champaign Grange, MSS Proceedings, September 5, 1873, located 
in the Illinois Historical Survey, Urbana; Champaign County Gazette, 
March 25, 1874, 4; Prairie Farmer, XLIV, No. 4 (October 4, 1873), 314; 
ibid., XLIV, No. 1 (January 4, 1873), 3; Illinois State Grange, By-Laws, 
Sterling, Illinois, 1874, 45. Members who joined after the society was 
established paid initiation fees of $5 for men and $2 for women. All par- 
ticipants paid monthly dues of 10 cents. From the amounts collected, 
the treasurer of the local grange & yy: the state body $1 and 50 cents for 
each man and woman initiated a quarterly dues of 6 cents a member. 
In turn, the state paid annual dues of 10 cents a member to the 
national organization. [James D. McCabe] Edward W. Martin, History 
of the Grange Movement, Chicago, 1874, 424425. 

27 U. S. Ninth Census: The Statistics of Wealth and Industry, 130- 
131, 340-841, 349; U. S. Agricultural Census, Champaign County, Illinois, 
1870, MSS., located in Illinois State Archives, Springfield. 

» a \ eee Grange, MSS Proceedings, September 5, 1873, January 
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who appeared in Champaign County in 1859, had attended Wabash 
College and taught school before turning to agriculture. John §. 
Busey owned and operated an unproductive, 147-acre farm which 
in 1869 produced agricultural commodities valued at only $450. 
But Busey was a member of a prominent pioneer family which had 
migrated to Champaign County in 1829 and which by the Civil 
War period was involved in extensive farming, banking, and pol 
itics. Busey himself had served in the state legislature.*® 


In the course of its life, Champaign Grange No. 621 added 35 
members, making a total of 63 persons who at various times were 
affiliated with the group. There were 21 female members, includ- 
ing 19 who participated with their husbands, one single woman, 
and one widow. Twenty-three male members were either bachelors 
or were not accompanied by their wives. The group included three 
sons over eighteen years of age who affiliated soon after their 
parents, but unwed daughters apparently shunned active participa- 
tion in the organization. An overwhelming majority of those who 
joined the grange after its formation entered during its first year. 
Although one application for membership was received as late as 
October, 1876, 31 of the 35 new members joined prior to July, 
1874. Meanwhile, members began dropping from the organiza- 
tion as early as November, 1873,°° and maximum membership was 
reached in the late summer of 1874 when approximately 55 per- 
sons were carried on the roll. 


Since plans to construct a hall did not materialize, Champaign 
Grange No. 621 held its meetings in rural school houses or in 
private homes. By the terms of the constitution of the National 
Grange, regular sessions were held monthly, but during the flour- 
ishing period of growth and widespread enthusiasm, the local met 
weekly or biweekly.*? Regular meetings were ritual-laden affairs, 
guided by a manual issued by the National Grange. The central 
body formulated and distributed to locals detailed instructions 
covering such aspects of sessions as the duties of officers and their 


29 U. S. Agricultural Census, Champaign County, Illinois, 1870, MSS.; 
Portrait and Biographical Album of Champaign County, Illinois, Chic 
1887, 256-259, 314-315; History of Champaign County, Illinois, Phi 
delphia, 1878, 83; J. S. Lothrop, comp., Champaign County Directory, 1870- 
71, Chicago, 1871, 233, 250. 

30 Champaign Grange, MSS Proceedings, list of members following 
entry for September 5, 1873, June 8, 1874, October 9, 1876; U. S. Census, 
Soemenign ounty, Illinois, 1870, MSS., in Illinois State Archives, Spring- 

ie 

31 Chpmpeign Grange, MSS Proceedings, December 15, 1873; Martin, 
History of the Grange Movement, 423. 
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positions in the room where the meeting was in progress, the 
order of business, and other details of the secret work. A 

word was issued annually. A special ceremony was pnd vt 
the installation of officers and the conferring of the different de- 
grees. In the course of a meeting, members addressed each other 
as “brother” or “sister” while officers’ titles were prefixed by 
“worthy.”** Members in session wore a prescribed regalia which 
had been developed by the North Star Grange, St. Paul, Minnesota, 
and later adopted by the national body. For women it included 
a wreath of real or artificial flowers, a white apron, and a color- 
ful sash. These accoutrements were purchased from the National 
Grange or made by the ladies from material acquired locally.** 
Symbolism played an important role in the Grange and in the 
individual meetings. The symbol of organization, which was be- 
stowed upon masters when they took office and was prominently 
displayed while a local was in session, was a pouch bearing the 
emblem of a plow and containing a memorandum book, a knife, 
and a pencil. Each item had a certain significance. For example, 
the plow, the traditional symbol of agriculture, reminded members 
to keep the “plowshare of your mind bright by deep thinking and 
active use’’ and to follow a course as straight as the furrow. In 
addition it symbolized the desire of the Grange for members to 
break the “heavy clods of ignorance” and thus prepare the mind 
for the “seeds of knowledge.” Each degree was symbolized by 
specific ‘‘instruments.”” Those of the laborer, for instance, were 
the axe, the plow, the harrow, and the spade. Finally, each officer, 
while performing his duties, wore a sash adorned by distinctive 
“jewels” symbolizing the responsibilities of his position.** 

Music had a prominent place at all regular meetings and most 
social gatherings as well. The ritual specified that each regular 
session be opened and closed by a song, and many locals organized 
choirs from among their members in order that musical presenta- 
tions could be enjoyed at all meetings.*° The Champaign Grange 
used a songbook entitled The Triumph of Reform, but as early 
as 1872, Carrie A. Hall, Oliver H. Kelley's niece, compiled a 
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volume of tunes for all occasions which gradually came to be used 
uniformly. The songs rendered by granger choirs tended to be 
spiritual or inspirational in tome and, in many cases, reflected 
clearly the philosophical basis of the Order. Many of the tunes 
idolized rural life and expressed the agrarian fundamentalism 
basic to granger thought. Others proclaimed the moral and physi- 
cal value of manual labor.** 

During the first few months that Champaign Grange No. 621 
was in operation, the conduct of the meetings followed the instruc 
tions from the national body closely. Members spent a great deal 
, Of time in considering the qualifications of applicants, initiating 
the acceptable ones, and participating in the ceremonies by which 
gtangers were advanced from one degree to the next. Such mat- 
ters as organizational finance, the formulation of bylaws for the 
group, and the acquisition of supplies, including lamps and fuel, 
provoked extended discussion.** But from the very outset and 
increasingly as the ritualistic aspects of meetings became routine, 
members were acutely interested in the social, educational, and 
cooperative opportunities which participation in the society afforded. 

To many members and especially to the farm wives, the social 
function of the Grange was of primary importance. While few 
would have been as eloquent as the commentator who observed 
that “frequent and refined intercourse is absolutely essential for 
formulating higher degrees of attainment and culture,” they did 
recognize clearly that the farmer who visited the nearby village 
once a month and the farm wife whose social contacts were limited 
to weddings and funerals were victims of rural isolation.** Con- 
sequently, dinners and picnics sponsored by the local grange or 
by the county body and held in private homes, grange halls, or 
convenient groves were frequent events. At such functions, farm 
wives prepared basket lunches and members “partook of bounteous 
feasts in which all present did ample justice.” Musical or edu- 
cational programs often followed the meals although these activi- 
ties were occasionally limited by a “sense of heaviness” in the 
stomachs of the participants. Larger social gatherings were spon- 
sored by the county grange. Typical of such affairs was a Fourth 
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of July celebration held in 1874 in a grove near Rantoul. An 
abundance of dust failed to discourage the crowd which numbered 
almost 8,000 and included the entire membership of fourteen 
locals. Some members wore the regalia of the order and arrived 
carrying banners. After dinner, music by a fireman’s band and a 
speech by an agricultural journalist provided entertainment.** 

In addition to social gatherings, various other activities pro- 
moted a friendly neighborhood spirit. The local endeavored to 
prevent the outbreak of quarrels between members, recognizing that 
such disturbances exposed the participants to exhorbitant charges 
by lawyers. When a disagreement arose, the grange appointed 
an arbitration committee which attempted to settle the matter 
quietly. The local sent representatives to offer assistance to mem- 
bers in distress and occasionally made a small financial contribu- 
tion to flood or fire victims. In 1875 one lady, having lost most 
of her wardrobe in a fire, received $10, and a farmer who suffered 
a similar loss was granted $18. The same year the Champaign 
Grange donated $10 to a general fund being raised to assist needy 
Kansas and Nebraska residents.*° The use of a special ceremony 
at funerals and the establishment of a special day to decorate the 
graves of former members‘? also promoted community solidarity. 


Existing as an integral part of all regular meetings and of many 
of the social gatherings was the educational aspect of the Grange. 
The national organization consistently supported expansion and 
proper maintenance of the public school system; equally important, 
the central body attempted to teach the farmer that education was 
as important for him as for any other member of society. On the 
local level, subordinate bodies encouraged members to read appro- 
priate books and periodicals, and some locals created small libraries 
which the leaders hoped would become “moral and intellectual” 
club rooms where all participants could improve themselves.** 
More important, because they were the most common type of educa- 
tional activities, were lectures, speeches, and group discussions with- 
in ordinary meetings. In regular meetings of Champaign Grange 
No. 621, the lecturer or another officer normally presented topics 
for discussion or spoke on a pertinent subject. The range of topics 
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covered was wide indeed. At one meeting, the lecturer urged 
members to beautify their homes by planting trees and flowers; 
two months later, he belabored his audience on the need for cur- 
rency inflation. Discussions or even formal debates among mem- 
bers were common. With a seriousness which indicated the pres- 
ence of real problems, farmers and their wives explored the com- 
plexities of interest rates, tariff levels, railroad regulation and 
taxation, and similar matters of national importance.** To urban 
sophisticates the ideas expressed in such discussions may have been 
naive, but the farmers and their wives were learning how to think 
and how to express themselves. 


In spite of the obvious benefits arising from social and edu- 
cational activities, Champaign County grangers believed that eco- 
nomic cooperation was “the chief aim of the order.” No other 
feature received greater attention and none promised so much in 
immediate rewards. The prospects of banding together to reduce 
operating and living costs so enchanted farmers that they often 
launched a cooperative buying project immediately after organiza- 
tion. In the most simple type of economic cooperation, a method 
which enjoyed wide popularity throughout the Middle West, local 
gtanges appointed representatives to bargain with community busi- 
nessmen, offering them the patronage of the entire group in return 
for a fixed discount in prices. A month after formation, Cham- 
paign Grange No. 621 made contracts with a clothing merchant 
and a grocer, both of whom agreed to sell commodities to grangers 
at five per cent above cost. Other businessmen applied for per- 
mission to address the members so that they could make proposi- 
tions to the group.‘ Within a few months, the local had saved 
its members considerable amounts on a wide variety of goods. 


The desire for greater bargaining power and greater savings 
tended to force local granges into closer cooperation with each 
other. This factor was a prime motive in the formation of the 
Champaign County Grange and that organization, soon after its 
establishment, appointed a committee to deal with local grocers, 
dry goods merchants, and others. The committee quickly suc- 
ceeded in making contracts with a number of concerns, including 
a clothing merchant who granted drastically reduced prices, and 
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a local grocer willing to provide members with flour at $7 a barrel, 
the current wholesale price.*® 

The contract system, however, contained basic weaknesses which 
practically destroyed its usefulness within a few months. The 
operation of the system required confidence among the farmers 
in the honesty of the merchant with whom they were dealing. In 
most cases, grangers were unable to examine the merchant's books, 
and the suspicion that he was charging more than the contract 
allowed quickly destroyed the agreement. Unscrupulous merchants, 
jealous of a competitor's success in dealing with farmers, occasion- 
ally spread false rumors to arouse the grangers’ suspicions. In 
other cases, non-cooperating merchants cut prices on a few com- 
modities and when the grangers, thinking only of the short run 
gain, flocked to take advantage of the bargains, contracts with 
other businessmen fell by the wayside.*® By the early months of 
1874, the attitude of many Champaign County merchants was 
stiffening, and as early as January, the bargaining committees re- 
ported that no grocer in the neighborhood was willing to grant 
reductions. Similar was the reaction of corn planter dealers. In 
that instance, the grangers resolved to buy none of the machines, 
but such a negative response merely indicated the failure of the 
bargaining technique as a cooperative buying scheme.‘ 

The failure of the contract or bargaining system caused grangers 
to turn to the use of purchasing agents. As early as January, 1874, 
the Illinois State Grange appointed an official charged with the 
responsibility of negotiating with manufacturers of farm machinery 
and household appliances and reporting their lowest figures to 
subordinate groups.‘* County clubs, in turn, appointed purchasing 
agents who in theory acted as middlemen between the state official 
and local granges or individual members. In many cases, how- 
ever, it is apparent that county agents dealt directly with manufac- 
turers, bypassing the state official completely. Such was the case 
in Champaign County where an agent was located at a central 
point and given full responsibility to bargain with manufacturers. 
The information secured was distributed to local grangers by means 
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of circulars. Individual members of a local desiring particular 
items pooled their orders and placed them through the county 
agent, including with the orders sufficient cash to cover the entire 
cost of the goods. To facilitate the operation of this system, the 
grangers of Champaign County erected a “sample depot” where 
manufacturers selling to farmers might display their wares.** 

By eliminating the local retail agents, by purchasing in lots of 
five, ten, or more, and by paying cash, the grangers were convinced 
manufacturers would compete vigorously to do business with them, 
The farmers’ hopes were only partially realized. Informed of the 
new buying technique, some manufacturing concerns rushed to 
send circulars describing their goods and offering substantial re- 
ductions in prices. One concern offered one-row cultivators at 
fifteen per cent less than list price, two manufacturers were will- 
ing to sell sewing machines at one third less than retail price, and 
other companies agreed to sell wagons, plows, fence posts, and 
Osage Orange hedge plants at comparable reductions. However, 
the concerns willing to cooperate with the grangers were in the 
main small, local manufacturers without an established retail out- 
let system.°° The great farm implement concerns, those companies 
which produced the most popular brands of machinery, flatly re 
fused to grant preferential prices. The basic objective of such 
cooperative buying schemes was the elimination of the middleman, 
in the machinery trade, the retail agent. But the great concerns 
recognized that their local agents performed indispensable func- 
tions in setting up and servicing machines, handling relations with 
the majority of farmers who required credit, and serving as the 
general company representative. To grant price reductions to mem- 
bers of organized farm groups would destroy the local agents and, 
since many businessmen were convinced that the granger movement 
would be of short duration, the leading manufacturers concluded 
that cooperation with the farmers was dangerous and in the long 
run unprofitable.* 
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Although the purchasing agent system, by facilitating direct 
buying from secondary manufacturers, produced considerable saving 
for farmers, growing granger strength and increasing enthusiasm 
for economic cooperation induced leaders in Champaign County 
to venture into the field of farmer-owned enterprises. As early 
as March, 1874, a local in the southeastern part of the county re- 

rted the successful operation of a cooperative store, and two 
months later, the grangers in the Tolono area established a coopera- 
tive grain-shipping association with a capital stock of $10,000.°* 
Encouraged by these apparent successes, the Champaign County 
Grange, in November, 1874, appointed a committee to secure the 
necessary legal authorization and to open books for stock subscrip- 
tion to a cooperative association which would serve as a county 
purchasing agency. As established, the concern had a capital stock 
of $3,000, consisting of 300 shares valued at $10 each. Only 
Grange members in good standing were allowed to purchase the 
stock in the concern, but by March, 1875, practically all the shares 
had been taken.®* In a series of organizational meetings, begin- 
ning April 1, 1875, the shareholders labeled the new enterprise 
“The Farmers’ Cooperative Association of Champaign County,” 
selected officers, including a business agent with a monthly salary 
of $70, rented a warehouse in Urbana for $25 a month, and adopted 
bylaws to govern the business. For funds to launch the enterprise, 
the officers were authorized to collect 35 per cent of the amount 
subscribed for shares. Officers of the Association announced that 
all purchases and sales by the concern would be conducted on a 
strictly cash basis. The store, which opened April 19, 1875, pro- 
posed to deal only with grangers and planned to sell goods at 
cost plus an amount sufficient to cover necessary operating ex- 
penses.°* 

Cooperative buying schemes were most popular among Cham- 
paign County grangers, but the members experimented with cooper- 
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ative selling, discussed the formation of mutual insurance com- 
panies, and joined together in a number of other efforts to pro- 
tect themselves as well. In the fall of 1875, the county grange 
arranged with Chicago commission firms to sell members’ corn 
crops directly through the city concerns, thereby eliminating the 
country buyers. Under this system, the farmers had the privilege 
of storing their grain in Chicago without charge for as long as 
twenty days and of drawing $100 when the shipment was made, 
the balance when the grain was sold.®* Cooperative insurance was 
another form of joint action considered but, although state legisla- 
tion in 1872 and 1874 provided for the establishment of township 
mutuals, there were no immediate results in Champaign County. 
More successful was the decision, accepted by the grangers of the 
county, to refuse to patronize the itinerant peddlers who plagued 
the countryside, and the establishment in 1875 of a county-wide 
detective committee for returning estrayed or stolen horses.** 

The Grange in Champaign County, like the parent organiza- 
tion, was officially nonpolitical. The installation oath taken by 
masters of local granges pledged these officers to exclude politics 
from their organizations, and leaders regularly expressed their 
willingness to comply with this injunction.** Such a position, 
however, was tctally unrealistic and naive, given the conditions 
existing in the early 1870's. Farmers were convinced that they 
suffered from class legislation, that politicians accepted their votes 
but represented the interests, and that only by using their organized 
strength could they correct existing evils. When they met together, 
within or outside granger halls, it was only natural that they would 
discuss politics and consider steps necessary for the improvement 
of their position. Consequently, the Grange as an organization 
was non-partisan, but an articulate portion of its membership was 
openly political, willing to work through the existing parties or, 
if necessary, to launch an independent movement. 

Political independency in Illinois originated not in the Grange 
but in the unaffiliated farmers’ clubs which flourished throughout 
the state. Originally established for such diverse purposes as 
resisting horse thieves and providing opportunities for discussing 
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improved agriculture, the local clubs increased rapidly in number 
as agrarian discontent mounted in the early 1870's. A total of 
820 clubs with a membership of 46,473 was reported in December, 
1873, and Champaign County alone had forty-two independent 
locals.°® Although there was a certain amount of rivalry between 
the clubs and neighboring granges, the two groups shared basic 
ideals, general objectives, and, in many cases, members; in fact, 
a large number of prominent Champaign County farmers who 
were affiliated with the Grange also participated in the club move- 
ment.°® But while the Grange proclaimed its nonpartisan nature, 
the independent clubs soon adopted open and aggressive political 
methods. The clubs were united in a loose manner by the forma- 
tion early in 1873 of the Illinois State Farmers’ Association, which 
promptly assumed the task of creating a third party. Operating 
in the county and judicial district contests, the organization in 1873 
won a number of local victories and elected a judge to the state’s 
supreme court. A year later, it held a state convention, adopted 
a platform, and nominated candidates for two state offices, thereby 
placing itself, in the form of the Independent Reform Party, 
squarely in the arena of state politics.®° 


From the first appearance of the Grange in Champaign County, 
locals and the county group adopted resolutions and drafted peti- 
tions expressing views of the membership on current issues, but by 
the middle of 1873, aggressive leaders were prepared to take more 
vigorous action.** Calling for a break with old party loyalties 
and the development of a spirit of independence which would 
allow farmers to support any candidate in sympathy with their 
ideas, the Champaign County grangers in July, 1873, resolved that 
“we are not a political party, but we will support for office only 
such persons as we have reason to believe are honest men and 
who will work for the interests of the whole people and not 
for selfish aggrandizement.’’*? Consequently, when independent 
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farmers throughout Illinois began nominating county tickets for 
the 1873 fall elections, Champaign County farmers were not far 
behind. At a convention in Urbana, August 14, 1873, independ- 
ents named candidates for local offices and called for the support 
of all grangers. The Republicans, pleased with the choices and 
being unwilling to divide the usual GOP majority, threw their sup- 
port to the agrarian nominees in an effort to defeat their traditional 
opponents. In fact, so many old party wheelhorses found that 
“granger hats are now the prevailing style” that victory was 
assured.** A few months later, when farmers’ township tickets 
were blossoming throughout the state, neighborhood farmers met 
in a rural school house and nominated a ticket for Champaign 
township composed of prominent grangers. The Republicans, find- 
ing that a majority of these candidates were former Democrats, 
countered by naming other leading members of the Grange to their 
slate, thereby illustrating the dangers of political activity by agrarian 
groups, but the farmers were pleased by the respectful attention 
shown them.** 

Such victories only whetted the appetite of farmers for greater 
victories. In Champaign County, the grangers resolved that “we 
as farmers feel it our duty to do all in our power to control’”® 
state candidates and platforms, thereby indicating that they were 
ready to participate actively in the 1874 campaign. When the 
Illinois State Farmers’ Association issued the call for a convention 
to meet in Springfield, June 10, 1874, to nominate farmer candi- 
dates for state treasurer and state superintendent of public instruc- 
tion, the farmers of Champaign County responded eagerly. At 
a county convention in Urbana, June 4, 1874, ninety delegates 
representing twenty-five grangers and nine independent clubs 
selected seven members to represent the county. A few days later, 
the Champaign County men participated in the convention which 
chose the name “Independent Reform” for the group, adopted a 
platform drafted by the State Farmers’ Association six months 
earlier, and nominated third party candidates.“* In addition, Cham- 
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paign County farmers resolved to repeat their local victories of 
1873. A convention which included a number of prominent gran- 

met in Urbana, August 8, 1874, and selected a slate of can- 
didates for county offices, and appointed delegates to a congres- 
sional convention, scheduled later in the month. Finally, the 
farmers selected two candidates to seek election to the lower house 
of the state legislature.* 


The farmers scored notable successes in the campaign of 1874, 
electing with Democratic support the independent candidate for 
superintendent of public instruction, gaining a balance of power 
in the state legislature, and making heavy inroads in the Republican 
delegation at Washington.** But the contest opened cleavages 
within granger ranks in Champaign County which could not be 
closed. When farmers entered politics on state and congressional 
levels, partisan passions rose to heights unknown in the local con- 
tests of 1873. The Democrats of Champaign County, being in the 
minority and seeing the rise of independency as an ally against 
the Republicans, embraced the farmers. Spokesmen for the GOP, 
on the other hand, were violent in their attacks on the new group. 
Maintaining that the Independents were simply Democrats in dis- 
guise and that their sole objective was the destruction of their 
traditional opponents, Republican leaders waved the bloody shirt, 
sneered at the “pseudo” farmers as “hayseed copperheads,” and 
maintained such a drumfire of attacks against the Independents 
that partisan passions soon reached the boiling point. 

Many grangers in Champaign County did not agree with one 
outraged Republican spokesman who described the election of 1874 
as an effort in which “the Democracy, the grangers, the flesh and 
the devil, solidly flung themselves against the ramparts of the true 
and tried party of freedom, the union, and equal rights.”** But 
at the same time, a majority were confirmed Republicans and they 
were distressed to see their grange officers, including such men as 
John S. Busey and Jefferson Trotter, actively working against a party 
which, to them, represented the memory of Lincoln and victory in 
a struggle less than ten years in the past. Other members, less con- 
cerned over the attacks upon the Republican Party, recognized 
clearly that once in politics farm groups attracted in large droves 
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discredited politicians who hoped to use the enthusiasm of the 
moment for their own advancement. Consequently, political action 
in 1874 proved to be a divisive factor which could only act adversely 
to continued granger organization. In less than six months, locals 
began to disband as farmers, considering themselves betrayed by 
their own leaders, lost enthusiasm for the order.”® 

Disgust with politics alone does not explain the rapid decline 
of the Grange in Champaign County which began early in 1875 
and by the end of 1877 had totally destroyed the organization. 
Failure of cooperative enterprises, so hopefully begun, contributed 
to the debacle. During the early months of 1875, Grange stores 
in the area began to fail in appalling numbers, due to cutthroat 
competition by ordinary retail concerns and the failure of farmers 
to adjust completely to the cooperative method. At the outset, 
gtanger leaders naively underestimated the problems of coopera- 
tion, and led farmers to expect material benefits with little effort. 
In reality, farmer-owned enterprises in the 1870's were severely 
handicapped by a lack of managerial ability and knowledge of busi- 
ness principles. Moreover, farmers were so inherently conservative 
that they hesitated to break normal trade patterns and at least 
latently distrusted their own concerns. They displayed a readiness 
to desert cooperative stores when regular outlets offered tempting 
bargains and, at the first sign of weakness, farmer shareholders 
rushed to dispose of stock, leaving the concern in the hands of a 
few faithful but unfortunate investors. Finally, the inability of 
farmer-owned businesses to extend credit to hard pressed customers 
reduced the volume of business and forced those members to patron- 
ize the regular merchants.” 

The Farmers’ Cooperative Association of Champaign County 
suffered from all of these ills, besides having been established 
after local granger strength began to decline. The business agent 
proved to be incompetent, the location of the store inconvenient, 
and the volume of business much less than had been anticipated. 
An additional assessment of $3.50 on each share of stock failed 
to place the concern on solid footing, although it operated until 
1877 before collapsing, badly in debt."* Nor were other types of 
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economic cooperation more lasting. The local merchants, sensing 
correctly that granger strength was evaporating, lost any remain- 
ing enthusiasm for contractual agreements with local groups. Sim- 
ilarly, the agency system faded as the society weakened, while at 
least one Chicago wholesaler, who had been selling to farmers 
through grange agents, absconded, leaving goods undelivered and 
grangers discouraged.** 

Moreover, farmers soon lost interest in the ritual and mechanics 
of grange meetings. Even a member of the national body admitted 
that “during the first months of the existence of a new grange, 
the novelty, preparation of regalia, and the initiation of new mem- 
bers secures a full and interested attendance. After this, there is 
often a want of amusing and interesting exercises, the interest 
flags, the attendance falls off, and the grange seems to lack vital- 
ity.""* Ordinary members became even more specific in expressing 
their views on the ritual and secret work. One farmer demanded 
that pass words and symbolic implements be eliminated while 
another wished to abolish all degrees and the remainder of the 
“juvenile ceremony” so that members could devote their time in 
meetings to matters of genuine value."* Other members considered 
the complex hierarchy of the Grange useless or even dangerous to 
the ordinary patron and claimed that it served only to perpetuate 
the control of the organization by a few prominent leaders. A 
few members even questioned the honesty of high grange officers 
and intimated that a considerable portion of the funds raised 
through dispensations, fees, and dues had found its way into their 
pockets. 

While the exact role of the diverse factors in the decline— 
politics, failure of economic cooperation, and growing apathy to- 
ward grange meetings—can never be ascertained with absolute cer- 
tainty, the evaporation of granger strength in Champaign County 
was apparent to all observers. Near the end of 1875, one reporter 
stated, ‘There is a spirit of dissatisfaction in the granges . . . Inter- 
est is on the wane, the meetings are irregular and infrequent, and 
many granges have not met for many months; there has not been 
for a long time any additions to the membership.... They are 


73 Champaign County Gazette, January 13, 1875, 6. 
_ 14 National Grange of the Patrons of Husbandry, Proceedings, 1874, 
a 1874, 12. 
75 Champaign County Gazette, August 5, 1874, 7; Prairie Farmer, 
XLVI, No. 27 (July 3, 1875), 211. 
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paralyzed....""® As a matter of fact, the problem of retaining 
members developed early in the granger movement and by 1875, 
it was rapidly destroying the locals. Only three months after 
Champaign Grange No. 621 had been launched, officers appointed 
the first of many committees charged with the responsibility of 
calling on nonattending members and before the end of 1873, two 
of the charter members had resigned from the organization. Even 
men selected as officers were remarkably negligent in attending. 
After the lecturer had failed to appear at several consecutive ses- 
sions, one disgusted member suggested that “we buy a cast iron 
talking machine and grind out a lecture whenever needed.”"" A 
committee appointed in 1874 to investigate delinquent members 
failed to report because the committeemen themselves were absent.” 
By the middle of 1875, nonpayment of the ten cent monthly dues 
was a serious matter, reflecting the growing apathy among gran- 
gers, and at one meeting in May, 1876, six members were expelled. 
Since some participants claimed that they were unable to pay the 
necessary dues, the local in October, 1876, altered the bylaws to 
exclude women from paying them, although no authorization for 
such action had been received from the state or national bodies. 
Three months later, the master suggested that all dues for 1876 be 
cancelled so that members might begin the new year in good stand- 
ing."* Such expedients, however, could not compensate for the 
overwhelming lack of interest, so Champaign Grange No. 621 dis- 
continued meetings early in 1877. 

Nor was the course of the organization in the county or in the 
state any more encouraging. By the middle of 1875, the Cham- 
paign County Grange had collapsed, suffering from general apathy 
among its members and lack of leadership. In October, 1875, 
delegates from locals met and reorganized the body, hoping that 
new blood would instill life into the organization. The association 
continued to meet quarterly but interest dwindled steadily through- 
out 1876. Numbers attending became so small that no quorum 
could be collected, so in March, 1877, the bylaws were altered to 
allow seven members to conduct business. When not even this num- 
ber appeared in April, 1877, the body, after one more unsuccessful 


76 Champaign County Gazette, November 24, 1875, 1. 

77 Champaign Grange, MSS Proceedings, October 7, December 22, 
29, 1873, August 10, 1874, March 8, 1875. 

78 Ibid., January 5, 1874. 

79 Ibid., September 20, 1875, May 8, October 9, 1876, January 29, 
June 19, 1877. 
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meeting, disappeared.*° In the state as a whole, numbers of locals 
fell from 1,533 in January, 1875, to 646 in July, 1876. The 
decline continued unabated until 1885 when the state master could 
claim only 100 granges with a total membership of 3,200 farmers,** 
a mere shadow of the once great organization. But while the 
Grange faded and practically disappeared, its accomplishments, 
well-known to all students of American history, remained to im- 
prove the status and life of farmers in the nation, in Illinois, and 


in Champaign County. 
Roy V. Scotr 


Mississippi State University 


80 Farmers’ Cooperative Association, MSS Proceedings, August 2, 
1875; Champaign County Grange, MSS Proceedings, October 4, 26, 1875, 
March 7, 1876, March 13, June 12, 1877. 

1 Buck, Granger Movement, Chart foliowing p. 58; National Grange 
of the Patrons of Husbandry, Proceedings, 1885, 46-47. 





When the Czar and Grant 
Were Friends 


Throughout the Civil War the grim business of conducting 
diplomatic relations with pro-South European states was relentlessly 
pressed with the skill of master chess players by President Lincoln 
and Secretary of State William Seward, but after the bloody battles 
of Gettysburg and Vicksburg it was apparent the End Game moves 
were close at hand." 

The United States and Imperial Russia had been on good terms 
throughout the war. Czar Alexander II, Chancellor Gorchakoy, 
and the Russian minister, Baron Stoeckl, assured Lincoln of their 
friendship and their desire to see the Union restored.* Stoeckl, 
however, undoubtedly voiced the sentiment of most Russian aristo- 
crats when he expressed little faith in democracy: “The sole fruit 
of the republican institutions has been demagogy, venality, party 
intrigue, and the struggle among themselves of greedy and ambi- 
tious politicians. This war was not inevitable, but a direct result 
of democratic structure.... After the war is over... there will 
surely develop reorganization along aristocratic lines.”* 

The Russians suddenly faced a revolution in Poland in 1863, 
and there was another ignited powder keg nearby which exploded 
into a short war among Prussia, Austria and Denmark the following 
year for control of the strategic twin-duchies of Schleswig and 
Holstein. The threat of war hung menacingly in Europe in 1863 
as Britain and France threatened to intervene in the Polish in 
surrection against Russia, when suddenly on September 11 a Russian 
frigate entered New York harbor. The Russians were given 4 
rousing welcome both in New York and San Francisco where 
other naval units suddenly materialized. Some Americans felt 
that Russia was about to give assistance against the South, while 
others suggested that the visits were merely intended to under 


1 In addition to the material cited in the footnotes, this article is 
based on a large mass of undated and unidentified clippings and notes m 
the Kansas State Historical Society, Topeka. 

2 Prince Alexander Mikhailovich Gorchakov was the Czar’s Minister 
of Foreign Affairs during the Civil War. Edouard de Stoeckl took 
charge of the Russian Ministry in Washington after the death of Minis- 
ter Alexander Bodisco in 1854. Although he was not a member of the 
aristocracy, Stoeckl was usually referred to as “Baron.” 

3 Alexandre Tarsaidzé, Czars and Presidents, New York, 1958, 187. 
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score the friendship she felt for the North. After all, these 
ships represented the Czar who had been likened to Lincoln. 
Shortly before Lincoln’s Emancipation Proclamation, Alexander II 
had issued a ukase freeing the Russian serfs. Even the Richmond 
Examiner saw a parallel in the lives of the two men: “The Czar 
emancipates the serfs from their bondage of centuries and puts 
forth the whole strength of his Empire to enslave the Poles. Lin- 
coln proclaims freedom to the Africans and strives at the same 
time to subjugate freeborn Americans.’”® 

While contemporaries hailed the visit as a token of friendship 
or possible aid, historians later showed that Russia had a different 
motive. Faced with the threat of war with Britain and France, 
she wished to get her warships into friendly ports where they 
would not fall prey to her stronger adversaries. The fact re- 
mains,however, that the American people felt a close bond with 
Russia; a bond which deepened when Seward purchased Alaska. 
Even more delightful was the news in 1871 that the Czar planned 
to send a second fleet to America. It would be accompanied by 
His Imperial Highness, Grand Duke Alexis, one of the Czar’s 
younger sons, who was serving as a lieutenant in the imperial 
navy.’ A popular song of the period proclaimed sentiments of 
good will, which seem incredible today: “Ho! for Russia and the 
Union, for the Czar and Grant Are Friends.” There was no 
reason for it to be otherwise. 

The only issues concerned personalities. Since 1856 both 
countries had been arguing over the claims made by Captain 


4 Russian-American relations during the Civil War are treated in 
Albert Woldman’s Lincoln and the Russians, Cleveland, 1952. This volume 
is based to a large extent on Baron Stoeckl’s reports to his government. 

5 Quoted in Tarsaidzé, Czars and Presidents, 194. See Woldman, 
Lincoln and the Russians, 25, 26, 27, 31, 124, 130, 134, for similar senti- 
ments. 

6 The visit of the Russian fleet during the Civil War has been the 
subject of much study, but the salient Ba have recently been out- 
lined in Marshall B. Davidson, “A Royal Welcome for the Russian Navy,” 
American Heritage XI (June, 196C), 38-43, 107. The Russian visit was 
first shown to be more than one of good will by Frank A. Golder, “The 
Russian Fleet and the Civil War,” American Historical Review XX (July, 
1915), 801-812. 

7 Czar Alexander II had six children. The eldest, Alexander, suc- 
ceeded to the throne in 1881. He was born in 1845. A second son, 
Vladimir, was born in 1847, and the third son, Alexis Alexandrovich, was 
born at St. Petersburg on 7 2 O.S./14 N.S., 1850. The other 
children were Maria, Sergius, and Paul, born respectively in 1853, 1857, 
and 1860. The careers of each of these persons may be followed in the 
annual volumes of the Almanach de Gotha, and the family eolo 
may be conveniently traced in Ottokar Lorenz, Genealogisches Handbue 
der Europiiischen Staatengeschichte, Berlin, 1895, Tafel 28, Neaeste 
Geschichte, no. 21. 
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Benjamin Perkins for payment for alleged delivery of arms to 
Russia. The burden of dealing with this vexatious problem 
devolved, in time, upon President Grant's very capable Secretary 
of State, Hamilton Fish, and the Russian Minister, Constantine 
Catacazy.* The latter had gotten off to a bad start with the 
Grant administration (not noted for its high moral character) 
when he brought as his wife the former-wife of the ruler of 
Brazil, whom he had seduced while a member of the Russian 
legation in Rio. Catacazy added to his unpopularity by issuing 
statements accusing Grant and Fish of being criminals. By the 
time the Duke was due to arrive, the Russian Minister was persona 
non grata in Washington. 

The squadron was very late in arriving, and the public was 
forced to wait impatiently for the Duke’s company. He was 
scheduled to make an extensive tour of the country, presumably 
as a good will ambassador. Actually the young man was probably 
sent abroad to disrupt his passionate courtship of Alexandra 
Zhukovskaya, a girl at the court who was his social inferior.’ 

The Russians arrived about midnight, Saturday November 18, 
1871, outside New York harbor. The American fleet was 
apprised of this fact early the next morning by a passing steamer. 
The mist had cleared sufficiently by afternoon so that the two 
fleets were visible. The American sloops Congress and Severn 
and the steamers Iroquois and Kansas under Vice-Admiral Stephen 
Rowan exchanged salutes with the frigate Svetland and the 
corvettes Bogatire and Abreck. The Russians astounded their 
hosts with their seamanship in anchoring their vessels. After 
another salute, the American commander boarded the frigate for 
an exchange of greetings. These ceremonies were intended as 
a tribute to the Russian admiral, so the Duke was not present.” 


The Americans had no sooner left the frigate when a party 
of reporters was admitted aboard. Captain-lieutenant Leonide 
Michiloff explained the delay. The fleet had left the Madeira 
Islands on October 10, but its progress was delayed by unseason- 
able gales. It had been impossible to make a reckoning since 
November 14. All of this was very interesting, but the reporters 


8 The Perkins affair is ably treated in Allan Nevins, Hamilton Fish, 
The Inner History of the Grant Administration, New York, 1936, 503-511. 
A brief reference is also contained in Woldman, Lincoln and the Russians, 
286, 287, 289. 
oe —_ love life is described in Tarsaidzé, Czars and Presidents, 

, 281. 
10 New York Times, November 20, 1871. 
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had not braved the windswept harbor for a weather report. 
Several of them inspected the grizzled officers who were on deck 
with Admiral Poisset and Captain Oscar Kremer, hoping that one 
of them was the Duke, but no one so identified himself. The 
honored-guest suddenly caught the press by surprise as he 
materialized on deck through a companionway leading down to 
the wardroom. He was brimming with excitement as he saluted 
the press. Alexis spoke English, although it would seem that 
his command of the language was not impressive. He proved 
to be a handsome youth of a well-proportioned six feet, with 
broad shoulders, light complexion, brown hair, mustache, and 
side whiskers. He had the alert eye and firm step of a man of 
twenty-one. He wore a fatigue uniform of the naval service. 
Although Alexis sprang from an ancient line of kings, he was 
only a lieutenant aboard ship. The lionization could not begin 
until he reached shore. The Duke had no sooner begun his 
interview when Catacazy and the Russian consul came aboard 
from the health boat, whose doctors fumigated the young 
Romanov and certified that he was free of cholera and smallpox." 


The official reception was set for Monday, November 20, 
but an incredibly severe rainstorm delayed Alexis’ landing. 
Nevertheless, the executive committee of two-hundred met him 
informally as it braved the wildly-tossing harbor to approach the 
frigate in the steamer Mary Powell. Since early morning a large 
crowd had assembled at the wharf to welcome the Duke despite 
the rain. The flags and bunting wilted, while many of the 
“watered-down” spectators sought “artificial reinvigoration” at 
dockside grogshops. Some reporters, who had elbowed their way 
through the crowd to the edge of the pier, were tumbled into 
the swirling water by the unhappy spectators.’* 


Three Russian officers made it ashore in a small boat. A 
rumor swept through the crowd that the admiral had come ashore 
with his aides. Hundreds of eyes fastened upon the biggest of 
the three, a hirsute man of gigantic proportions, who seemed to 
be bearded to the eyelids. He wore a profuse tangle of gold 
braid and ribbons on his tunic and carried a small valise. The 
Russians reported that the reception had been postponed for 
twenty-four hours, but many in the crowd were unconvinced. 
Voices were raised on all sides; if the bearded brute was not the 


11 Ibid., November 20, 21, 1871; New York Herald, November 21, 1871. 
12 New York Times, November 21, 1871. 
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admiral, he might be the Duke trying to slip ashore without notice, 
Many in the front ranks of the crowd were the hardened denizens 
of the local saloons, and duke or not, they left no doubt as to 
how they felt about aristocrats. As the comments grew saltier, 
one of them offered an explanation of the ribboned Russian. 
“He ain't no Grand Duke,” he exclaimed, ‘“He’s a Russian carpet- 
bagger.”” This cry swept back through the doubting-ranks. During 
this repartee, which dealt with a most popular subject, the Mary 
Powell returned to dock with the disappointed committee, leaving 
the Duke, as one reporter commented, “with nothing to do but 
smoke cigarettes in the wardroom until tomorrow.”** 

The furious rains subsided on Tuesday, and at the appointed 
hour more than three-hundred gentlemen and ladies, resplendant 
in their silks, satins, velvet, and furs, boarded the Mary Powell 
for another attempt to get the Duke ashore. The Russian minister 
and Admiral Rowan went along. When they approached the Svet- 
land, Admiral Poisset sent his sixteen-oared barge to transfer 
Catacazy aboard the frigate. He picked up the Duke and escorted 
him to the Mary Powell for Major-General John A. Dix’s brief 
address of welcome. The Duke was then introduced to all the 
guests, who had drawn up in two parallel lines along the deck. 
This was only the first of many similar occasions when Alexis ran 
the gauntlet between rows of well-wishers, eager to shake the hand 
of royalty. When the steamer returned to dock, the Russians were 
taken by carriage amid tumultuous crowds along Broadway to 
their lodgings at the Clarendon Hotel." 

The next morning, November 22, the Duke and his retinue 
left for Washington with little fanfare. A private train—the first 
of many similar conveniences—had been placed at his disposal. 
The journey had been planned as a quasi-secret movement, but 
railroad employees in Philadelphia, who learned of the special run, 
gawked at the Duke through the coach windows as he passed 
through. The demonstration in Baltimore was of sufficient size 
to warrant the Duke making a personal appearance on the plat- 
form. By the time the train rolled into Washington at seven in 
the evening, there were few Americans who did not know of his 
whereabouts. It was difficult to extricate him from the throngs 
on the concourse, but he was finally spirited away in a closed car 


13 Jbid., November 21, 22, 1871; New York Herald, November 21, 


22, 1871. 
14 New York Times, November 22, 1871; New York Herald, November 


22, 1871. 
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riage. Many people at the station trailed off after a stout, heavily- 
bearded man with a valise and an escort of police. This spurious 
duke did not prove to be even the Russian carpetbagger, who had 
decoyed the crowds in New York, but only a German salesman.'® 

The Duke’s retinue was safely deposited at the Arlington House, 
while Alexis was taken to Catacazy’s residence. Many eager spec- 
tators had guessed his destination, and the ministry was surrounded 
by a large crowd when he arrived. A few over-anxious spectators 
had even broken into the building through a partially open win- 
dow. Later in the evening when the shouting outside had died 
down only to a din, the Duke was able to retire. Secretary of 
State Fish paid a late visit to the ministry to discuss with Catacazy 
when it would be convenient for the Duke to wait upon the presi- 
dent. The minister was concerned about his own status, but Fish 
assured him that although he was “both officially and personally” 
unacceptable as minister, the United States would honor a recent 
request from the Czar to allow him to accompany the Duke in 
a private capacity. There was no reason why he could not intro- 
duce the Duke to the President.*® 

Shortly after noon the next day, several select-members of the 
cabinet assembled in the Blue Parlor to give a rousing cheer for 
the Duke as he entered. Grant, Fish, and the president's closest 
advisers, Postmaster-general John A. J. Creswell, and generals 
Orville Babcock, Horace Porter, and Frederick Dent, the president's 
brother-in-law, entered the parlor from the upstairs executive 
offices. The exchange of greetings was courteous, simple, and 
conventional. After diplomatic protocol had been fulfilled, Grant 
escorted Alexis to the Red Parlor for presentation to Mrs. Grant, 
her daughter Nellie, and father, Frederick Dent, who was a resi- 
dent of the White House, and the wives of the cabinet officers. 
During the brief reception, the Duke singled out Julia and Nellie 
Grant for special attention. It was at this type of work that the 
young Romanov was best. At the termination of the brief recep- 
tion, the Duke and his party returned to the ministry and the 
Arlington House respectively amid the resounding cheers and best- 
wishes of the crowd.'* 


~ _ York Times, November 3, 1871. 

17 Ibid., November 24, 1871; New York Herald, November 24, 1871. 
Creswell had served as a Representative and Senator from Maryland 
before his appointment to the cabinet on March 5, 1869. It was said of 
Grant that he was: “First in War, First in Peace, and First in the 
hearts of his postmasters.” Porter had first met General Grant while 
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Early the next morning the Duke departed Washington for 
Annapolis with Catacazy, Admiral Poisset, and Secretary of the 
Navy George Robeson. The rain, which had welcomed him to 
New York, overtook him in Maryland, and the inspection of the 
Academy and the review of the midshipmen left the Russians 
drenched. Superintendent John Worden, who had commanded the 
Monitor in its epoch-making battle with the Virginia, provided 
a reception and luncheon. A magnificent bout of toast-drinking 
ended with Catacazy’s to the beauty of American women, a sub- 
ject on which he was an authority. Admiral Poisset proposed; 
“To the prosperity of the remarkable institution we have just in- 
spected; may it continue its great usefulness and produce more men 
like Farragut, Porter, and Worden to adorn their country’s his- 
tory.” 

By Friday evening the Russians were again installed in the 
Clarendon Hotel. It had rained most of the way back from Wash- 
ington after the Annapolis excursion, but this did not deter the 
crowds. By this time there was a growing belief—fanned by inven- 
tive journalists—that the Duke was on a secret mission. There 
was talk of a defensive alliance, and some papers even spoke of 
an offensive and defensive alliance, thereby ignoring the diplomatic 
rules that nations may ally for self-preservation but not for aggres- 
sion. The Duke was described as the most brilliant negotiator in 
the Czar’s kingdom. Wiser heads warned that the Duke, Grant, 
and Fish could hardly have made any kind of alliance in the few 
minutes they were face-to-face in the White House. All rumors 
of secret missions vanished soon after the return to New York. 
It was announced that Alexis would not visit Washington again, 
and that he would soon rejoin the fleet for a cruise to Japan and 


he was still a captain, but Grant instantly asked that he be given a 
brigadier-general’s star and assigned to command one of Grant’s brigades. 
He was associated with Grant for the duration of the war, and after 
1865 he gradually assumed the role of Grant’s spokesman because of 
his remarkable skill as a public speaker. Babcock, like Porter, was also 
a West Pointer and had served as Grant’s aide-de-camp during the war. 
When Grant became President, Babcock served as his private secretary, 
although he was later implicated in much of the dishonesty that sur- 
rounded the administration. Young Fred Dent was also an aide-de-cam 
to Grant. The General’s father-in-law, Colonel Frederick Dent, accord- 
ing to one of Grant’s biographers, “lived at the White House for weeks 
and months at a time, reading newspapers, smoking cigars and mixi 
mint juleps. Grant’s friends found the Colonel’s discourses on damn 
Yankees and upstart ‘niggahs’ rather amusing.” W. E. Woodward, 
Meet General Grant, New York, 1928, 403. 
18 New York Times, November 25, 1871. 
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China. On November 24 Catacazy relinquished his diplomatic post 
to Major-General Gorloff.'® 

On Saturday, November 25, Alexis donned his naval uniform 
and accompanied General Irvin McDowell on a tour of the harbor 
and attended a small reception and dance at Governor's Island. 
Sunday was a quiet day of reflection. The Duke attended, for 
the second Sunday in New York, services at the Greek Orthodox 
Chapel, and in the afternoon he met the leaders of the reception 
committee. He explained that he had been favorably impressed 
by both New York and Washington but felt the commercial capital 
had greater appeal than the political. Before supper he and 
another member of his staff accompanied General Gorloff on a 
brief window shopping expedition. It was an act of bravery for 
the Duke to venture into the streets with a small party, for grave 
concern had been expressed over the growing army of “lion 
hunters” which held the Clarendon under close seige. All of the 
hunters were Dianas, but, to the dismay of the press, most of them 
were middle-aged. Some of the hunters were satisfied with an 
occasional glimpse of the Duke or some of his younger retainers, 
but there were others who found that womankind does not live 
by glances alone. The hotel employees were pestered for confi- 
dential information on the Duke's habits and movements, and a 
lively business developed in the sale of items said to be his. There 
was a brisk trade in hotel linen, silver, and other properties.*° 

On Monday, November 27, New York got down to the serious 
business of entertaining its royal guest. The day's activities in- 
cluded photos at Matthew Brady's famous studio, and an inspec- 
tion, dinner, and dance at the naval yard. In a touching scene the 
young Romanov was taken to the ways and given a lecture and 
demonstration on American naval architecture, in which he briefly 
joined. It was an attempt to show that the Duke was a worthy 
successor to his illustrious ancestor, Peter the Great, who had 
worked as a ship’s carpenter at the ways in Amsterdam. The day’s 
festivities ended with a performance of Faust at the Academy of 
Music.”* 


19 Press correspondents in Washington announced “It could hardly 
be possible even for nod accomplished a diplomat as the Prince is pre- 
sented to be, to finish negotiations of an important and delicate character, 
like an offensive and de ensive alliance in the few minutes he spent with 
the officers of our government today.” i York Times, November 24, 
1871. Tarsaidzé, Czars and Presidents, 

20 New York Times, November 26, 1871; New York Herald, 
November 26, 27, 1871. 

21 New York Times, November 27, 28, 1871. 
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The next day, the reporters said, was cold enough to make the 
Duke feel at home. In the afternoon the Russians were taken to 
Tompkins’ Square where Alexis reviewed the fire brigade. The 
horse-drawn apparatus went by the reviewing stand three times: 
at the walk, trot, and gallop. The Duke went straight to his hotel 
but came out in a few moments and went with the fire commissioner 
to the nearest box. The crowd gasped in amazement when the 
box was opened and he telegraphed ‘Fire in Union Square.”” He 
had barely taken his position on the Clarendon balcony when 
several fire companies and the insurance patrol arrived to extin- 
guish a mock-blaze on the Everett House. The day’s activities 
ended with a gala ball at the Brooklyn Navy Yard.” 

On Wednesday the Russians attended the grand ball at the 
Academy of Music. Most of the guests were on hand by ten, and 
they fretted nervously awaiting the Duke’s appearance. The acad- 
emy was decked with the flags and colors of both countries, a huge 
portrait of the Duke's parents, as well as pictures of Lincoln and 
Emperor Alexander II signing the Emancipation Proclamation and 
the ukase. When the Russians finally arrived, the music and 
dancing commenced, although the latter was constantly interrupted. 
Most of the couples preferred to promenade the floor to get a 
better look at Alexis. It became evident that Alexis either dis- 
liked dancing or found the mild exertion too exhausting. Many 
of the young ladies soon wearied of his apparent indifference and 
concentrated their attention on one of his suite, a brilliantly uni- 
formed young Hussar, who embarrassed them by making it evident 
that he understood their subtle whispering.”* 

The Duke celebrated Thanksgiving Day by attending the English 
and Russian services at the Greek Orthodox Chapel on Second 
Avenue. He spent the afternoon in solitude; perhaps the pretty 
young things at the Academy of Music the previous evening had 
made him think of his own beloved. By evening his mood had 
changed to one of pleasure, and he slipped out incognito with a 
few intimates to see, for the first time in his life, an American 
minstrel show.** 

On Friday the Duke was taken aboard the Mary Powell for 
an inspection of West Point. After watching the cadets parade, 
he toured the barracks, library, public offices, and hospital. After 


22 Ibid., November 29, 1871. 
23 Ibid., November 30, 1871; New York Herald, November 30, 1871. 
24 New York Times, December 1, 1871. 
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dining in the superintendent's quarters, Alexis returned to the city 
to attend a performance of Mignon at the Academy of Music.”® 

Nearly four hundred guests assembled Saturday morning at 
the Academy of Design for the presentation of a painting of 
Admiral David Farragut in the shrouds of the Hartford at the 
battle of Mobile Bay, which had been painted by the now-forgotten 
artist William Page. General Gorloff accepted the gift: “I receive 
with grateful thanks the portrait of one of your most distinguished 
naval heroes, by one of your most honored artists. It will have 
its place among the choice collections of the Imperial Government.” 
Alexis added a brief expression of hope and good will: 


I trust that there will never be any occasion for disturbing the peace 
and good will of the United States and Russia. I am proud to belong 
to that naval profession in which your Admiral Farragut won so much 
respect and honor, and I trust that the navies of the two countries will 
never meet except as friends. 


This spirit of co-operation was underscored when Admiral Poisset 
entertained some American naval officers aboard the Svetland in 
the afternoon. In keeping with the nautical spirit, which had been 
created for the Duke’s last day in New York, he was entertained 


that evening at Delmonico’s by the New York Yacht Club.”® 
The following morning the Duke attended religious services 
again and was later photographed with his staff. The four-pose 
portraits, which had been taken earlier, had attracted more than 
three thousand ladies to Brady's galleries. They gazed upon their 
hero and bought copies of their favorite pose as a treasured 
memento. After dinner, eight carriages transported the thirty-two 


25 Ibid., December 2, 1871; New York Herald, December 2, 1871. 

26 New York Times, December 3, 1871; New York Herald, December 
8, 1871. William Page was born in Albany, New York, in 1811. As a 
young man he became a student of the American painter-inventor, Samuel 
F. B. Morse. He became noted as a portrait painter during the early 
phases of his career, and during this period he painted a portrait of 
Governor Marcy for the New York City Hall and one of John Quincy 
Adams for Faneuil Hall. He opened a Boston studio in 1840 and soon 
became acquainted with most of the prominent figures in Massachusetts. 
In 1843 James Russell Lowell dedicated the first complete edition of his 
poems to Page: “I have never seen the works of the great masters of 
your art, but I have studied their lives, and sure I am that no nobler 
gentler or purer spirit than yours was ever anointed by the eternal beauty 
to bear that part of the divine message which it belongs to the great painter 
to reveal.” Page returnec to New York in 1860. His painting of Admiral 
Farragut was widely criticized as inaccurate, but the admiral, who per- 
sonally posed on a model of the rigging, attested to its complete authenticity. 
Page was President of the Academy of Design from 1871 to 1874. e 
died in 1885 after paralysis had virtually put an end to his career in 1877. 
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members of the Russian retinue to the special train which awaited 
in Jersey City to carry them to Philadelphia.** 

Alexis arrived at the Continental Hotel late Sunday evening. 
The following morning he made a tour of the city in an open 
carriage with General George Meade. The enthusiasm of the 
crowds was no less than that of those in New York. The one-day 
visit to Philadelphia terminated with a grand ball at the Academy 
of Music, at which the “Alexis March” was featured. By Tuesday, 
December 5, the Russians were again installed in their home base 
at the Clarendon Hotel. The Duke spent a quiet day in his cham- 
bers. He did not visit the Svetland, as it had been first announced 
he would do, but Admiral Poisset returned to his ship to issue 
some orders. When he returned to the Clarendon, he brought 
Admiral Rowan and other officers who joined the Duke and Gen- 
erals Dix and McDowell for dinner. At this moment the State 
Department released many papers on the Catacazy affair. Secre- 
tary Fish submitted the correspondence to the Senate. Fortunately 
this did not disrupt the spirit of good will which permeated the 
air.** 

On Thursday morning the Russians left New York for the last 
time aboard another private train for Boston. The Duke stopped 
for five hours in Bridgeport, Connecticut, and Springfield, Massa- 
chusetts, to check on the status of Russian arms contracts which 
were being filled at the Union Metallic Cartridge Company and 
the Smith and Wesson Arms Company. It was after ten at night 
before the Duke arrived in Boston and was escorted to the Revere 
House amid the same cheering crowds.*® 

After a restful evening, the Duke left the hotel at 10 next 
morning in full naval uniform. He boarded the “Lincoln Landau” 
(the carriage ridden by the martyred President in Boston) and 
was taken to the city hall and state house to meet the local and 
state officials. There could scarcely have been even a slight drop 
in the decibel rating of the crowd’s roar during these movements. 


Some cavalry led the prince to Cambridge to see Harvard. He 
was escorted to the venerable Gore Library building where he was 
received by President Charles Eliot and members of the faculty. 
The ever-present crowd of adoring females beamed down from the 


27 New York Times, December 4, 1871. 

28 Ibid., December 5-8, 1871; New York Herald, December 5, 6, 1871; 
Philadelphia Ledger, December 3-7, 1871; Philadelphia Press, December 
8, 4, 5, 1871. 

29 Tarsaidzé, Czars and Presidents, 274. 
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balcony. With President Eliot the Duke explored the shelves and 
met John Sibley, the librarian, who took pride in showing him a 
rare copy of the Bibliorum Codex Synaticus Petropolitanus (a gift 
of Alexander II). The library also boasted more than one hundred 
volumes of the Memoirs and Collections of the Imperial Academy 
at St. Petersburg, which were shown to Alexis with great pride. 


After this bow to knowledge, the young Muscovite was whisked 
off to Eliot’s home for lunch. In the meantime, the undergraduates 
had been having fun. Some of them had 140 quarts of ice cream 
shipped out from Boston to a building that was locked. The stu- 
dents had some refreshments. Others had engaged forty hacks in 
Boston which wandered idly up and down the streets of Cambridge 
all afternoon. Earlier in the day the hacks had been kept busy 
driving up to Eliot’s house to announce the arrival of the Duke. 
From Harvard the Duke was driven out to see Breed’s Hill, where 
the battle of Bunker Hill had been fought, and he was then taken 
to the navy yard. By this time he had seen so many navy yards 
that it was becoming boring. Even a torpedo-firing demonstration 
added to the ennui when it failed. Alexis returned to his hotel 
to prepare for the evening's festivities—a ball. The only excite- 
ment occurred on the way to Harvard when Catacazy’s coach got 
out of control and ran into a lamp post. He was catapulted into 
the street with a Boston alderman, but neither of them was hurt. 
The ball was staged at the Boston Theatre. There were the cus- 
tomary flags, colors, and portraits. Alexis arrived late and departed 
early, leaving the managers lamenting a ten thousand dollar loss.*° 


On Saturday, December 9, the Duke went by train to Lowell 
where he visited his friend, the former Assistant Secretary of the 
Navy Gustavus V. Fox. The private train brought him back to 
Boston in time for the climax of the reception—a gigantic music 
festival featuring 1,200 school children. The Duke had begun 
to grow weary of hearing the Russian national hymn sung on the 
slightest provocation, as it had been so often on his journey, but 
the children’s performance touched him deeply. Oliver Wendell 
Holmes had written special lyrics for the occasion: 


Shadowed so long by the storm-clouds of danger. 
Thus whom the prayers of an Empire defend— 
Welcome, thrice welcome! but not as a stranger; 
Come to the nation that calls thee its friend. 


30 New York Times, December 7, 8, 9, 1871; New York Herald, Decem- 
ber 7, 8, 9, 1871; Boston Advertiser, December 4-10, 1871. 
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Bleak are our shores with the blasts of December, 
Fettered and chill is the rivulet’s flow; 

Throbbing and warm are the hearts that remember 
Where was our friend when the world was our foe. 


Look on the lips that are smiling to greet thee, 
See the fresh flowers that a ee has strawn; 
Count them thy sisters and brothers that meet thee 
Guest of the nation, her heart is thine own. 


Fires of the North, in eternal communion 

Blend your broad flashes with evening's bright star! 
God bless the Empire that loves the great Union; 
Strength to her people! Long life to the Czar.*1 


That evening Alexis and the celebrated figures of the common- 
wealth’s economic, political, social, and artistic life sat down to a 
banquet in the Revere House. No efforts were spared to make 
it a memorable occasion in which the Duke would receive an 
indelible impression of the state’s greatness. The Boston scribes 
had criticized the receptions in New York and Philadelphia where 
the absence of great men had given the banquets an aura of 
“flunkyism.” They complained that too many guests had been 
served without tickets. In Boston, the reporters explained, it was 
different, and they borrowed an old railroading term; except for 
the Russians the only other “dead heads” at the banquet were the 
governor, the mayor, and the members of the city government. 
Alexis paid tribute to the city, “The cradle of the American nation. 
The child or the infant, which lay in that cradle has very soon, in 
a very short time, become the giant which all the nations are regard- 
ing, and which every nation desires to have for its friend.” Holmes 
had composed another poem for the occasion. The final stanza 
read: 

You must leave him, they say, till the Summer is green 
Both shores are his home th’ough the waves roll between. 


And then we'll return him with thanks for the same 
As fresh and as smiling and tall as he came. 


James Russell Lowell introduced a humorous note when he sug- 
gested that by selling Alaska to the United States, the Czar had 
made us his “Keeper of the Seals.’’** 

The Duke spent Sunday recuperating from the dinner, but in 
the evening he ventured out to hear a concert of Theodore Thomas’ 


31 New York Times, December 10, 1871. 
32 Ibid., December 11, 1871. 
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orchestra and the Boston Handel and Haydn Society. After seeking 
his own pleasures in Boston for a few more days, the Duke visited 
Montreal and Ottawa, where he paid his respects to the Governor- 
General. On Friday, December 22, the imperial party reached the 
Canadian side of Niagara Falls. Later that day the Russians 
crossed to the American side. During his brief stay at the Falls, 
the Duke and his friends visited Colonel Barnett’s Museum, where 
they “donned the grotesque looking costumes needed in their pro- 

sed trip under the cataract.” The Russians followed the cold, 
wet path which led them down and under the falls. It was an 
exciting and pleasurable experience. They came up “jabbering 
their native jargon with foreign volubility.” Alexis left Niagara 
Falls on Saturday and proceeded to Buffalo where he was introduced 
to former-president Millard Fillmore. Catacazy left the entourage 
in Buffalo and returned to Washington to collect his family before 
returning to Europe and oblivion. Alexis spent a joyful Christmas 
visiting several private homes. From Buffalo he moved on to 
Cleveland and Detroit for brief receptions.** 


The imperial party reached the Tremont House in Chicago 
on Saturday evening, December 30, where he was given a small 
reception and accepted the freedom of the city “a La Grant’’-—brief 
and to the point. New Year's Day was still not recognized as a 
general holiday except for editors, bankers, and businessmen, but 
the Duke was introduced to one American custom for that day, 
which he heartily endorsed. It was customary for young men to 
visit the homes of young girls and leave their cards. The reception 
committee also took him for a tour of the stock yards where he was 
thrilled by the faultless-techniques of butchering. He visited the 
Board of Trade and toured the sections of the city which had so 
recently been devastated by the great fire on October 8 and 9. 

After a brief diversionary visit to Milwaukee, the Duke was 
back in Chicago on January 4 to hold a public reception. He 
announced that he had reconsidered an invitation to join a buffalo 
hunt on the plains. On the next day he left for St. Louis where 
he was accorded the same extravagant reception that he had received 
on a dozen previous occasions. His itinerary carried him next to 
Kansas City, Leavenworth, and Omaha where he joined General 
Philip Sheridan, the western commander, for the hunt. Every 
possible effort was going into making it a success.** 


33 Ibid., December 17, 18, 23, 25, 1871. 
34 Ibid., January 3, 4, 1872. 
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The army assembled an impressive cast for the show.*® “Buffalo 
Bill” Cody had been acquiring a reputation as a hunter and scout, 
thanks largely to the efforts of such novelists as “Ned Buntline” 
(Edward Zana Carroll Judson), and he had recently conducted a 

rty of millionaires on a hunt.** He visited the Sioux leader 
Spotted Tail and invited him to join both Sheridan and himself at 
Red Willow creek “in five sleeps’ to meet another great chief- 
tain from across the sea.*? The famous cavalry officer George A. 
Custer, who was destined soon to lead his men to disaster against 
the Sioux, was also invited, as were several other prominent military 
commanders in the West. On January 13, 1872, the Russian party 
reached North Platte, Nebraska, where a caravan of five ambv- 
lances, a baggage wagon, and a carriage had been provided. The 
army barracks at Omaha had forwarded champagne and all other 
delicacies needed to bring a touch of old world cuisine to the 
marrow-chilling, windy plains of the West. A main base, “Camp 
Alexis,” had been established on Red Willow creek, about fifty 
miles away. In a few hours the caravan reached camp under the 
protective-eye of two companies of the Second Cavalry. Spotted 
Tail had kept his word. His band was on hand but so were those 
of Whistler, War Bonnet, and Black Hat. An estimated crowd 


35 Ibid., January 14, 1872. The buffalo hunt phase of the Duke's 
visit has attracted much attention from students of the Old West, but 
many of their accounts show considerable variation in details. 

36 General Sheridan had prevailed upon Cody to take out a hunting 
party in 1871 com of some young gentlemen of “New York’s fastest 
society.” Commodore James Gordon Bennett, son and heir of one of 
New York’s greatest editors and yous holder of a naval title won in 


combat at the New York Yacht Club, was the most prominent among 
the group. While on the way to the prairies the party paused long 
enough in Chicago to inspect some specimens of the prospective target 
at the zoo. The “New Yorkers on the Warpath” reached Fort McPherson 
on September 22, and a “Dude Wigwam” was established nearby. For 
the next few days the young sportsmen ate, drank, shot buffalo and 
listened to Cody’s stories. Cody taught them the proper way for a he-man 
to brush his teeth in the morning—roil a shot of whiskey around the 
mouth vigorously before swallowing. The hunt disbanded at Fort Hays, 
Kansas, on October 2. One of the dudes, Henry Eugene Davies, promeay 
published a pamphlet, Ten Days on the Plains, in which he related the 
experiences of the hunt. The episode may be followed in the New York 
Herald (Bennett’s paper), September 30, October 3, 6, 1871, and in the 
recent studies: Don Russell, The Lives and Legends of Buffalo Bill, Nor- 
man, 1960, 170-173; Henry Blackman Sell and Victor 7 Buffalo 
Bill’ and ‘the Wild West, New York, 1955, 79-83; Richard O’Connor, 
Sheridan the Inevitable, Indianapolis, 1953, 321. 

37 George Hyde, Spotted Tail's Folk, Norman, 1961, 179-180. S 
Tail’s people, the Brulé Sioux, were sent twenty-five wagons of pro 
visions from Fort McPherson to assure their cooperation. veral other 
Sioux bands were angered by what they considered to be a case of 
discrimination. 
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of 1,300 Americans, Russians, and Indians were in the hunting 
area. Alexis was fascinated by the Indians, who shrieked, yelled, 
and staged sham-battles. He marveled at their marksmanship. 
One brave, Two Lance, shot an arrow completely through a buffalo 
and gave the gory instrument to Alexis as a gift. It was Cody, 
however, whom Alexis admired most. The Don Cossacks, he said, 
were equal to the Indians in their skil! as riders and marksmen, but 
there was no one in the world to compete with “Buffalo Bill.” 

The Duke had demonstrated his skill at pigeon shooting in the 
East, but this was a new kind of hunting. He shot poorly. On 
his first try, Alexis emptied two revolvers without a hit. Cody, 
who had already loaned him his favorite horse, Buckskin Joe, 
offered Alexis his pet fire iron, Lucretia Borgia, and he scored his 
first kill. After burning powder for three days, Alexis had a total 
of eight kills, while the entire Russian shooting-party (Admiral 
Poisset, Counsellor of State W. T. Machin, Consul-General Bodisco, 
Counts Olsenfieff and Shonveloff, Lieutenants Tudor and Storden- 
gaff, and Dr. Vladimir Kadrin) had added eighteen more. The 
herd had escaped with minor casualties, but the five ambulances 
filled with wine and viands had suffered annihilation. There 
was nothing to do but head for Denver to revictual. 

A trader in Denver, Don Miguel Otero, arranged a second hunt 
near Kit Carson, Colorado. The Duke was entertained in Denver 
at a ball. There was a later story that during the ball a telegram 
arrived that buffalo had been sighted. Alexis was supposed to 
have left the territorial governor's ball to battle with the bison, 
just as allied officers had been summoned from a ball in Brussels 
many years before to do battle with Napoleon at Waterloo. The 
Kit Carson hunt was led by famous guide James P. McCoy, who 
astonished Alexis by killing an antelope at two-thirds of a mile 
with a single bullet between the eyes. The feat was repeated later 
in the day at a greater range. While the Duke gesticulated and 
poured out his praise in a profuse mixture of Russian and English, 
Sheridan calmly assured him that it was a fair shot, but that virtually 
every private in the American army could do as well. There was 
a delightful story—undoubtedly associated with this phase of the 
hunt—in which one of the violinists at the ball followed the 
hunters. He took a position atop a knoll with Sheridan, when a 
wounded calf came along. Sheridan’s marksmanship was sub- 
standard. The fiddler grasped the calf by the tail and held it 
stationary until Sheridan could deliver the coup de grace. The 
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Duke had a narrow escape during the hunt when a wounded animal 
charged while his pistol was empty. Custer rode alongside and 
passed a loaded weapon to Alexis, who promptly brought down 
the game.** 

The special train, which carried the visitors eastward, stopped 
in Topeka and Jefferson City where the Duke was feted by the 
state officials of Kansas and Missouri.** The Russians were given 
another rousing ovation in St. Louis, and by the end of January 
they had moved along to Louisville, Kentucky. On February 1 
the visitors went to Mammoth Cave, where they spent four hours. 
The Duke was much impressed, since he had never seen a cave. 
On the same day the Russian government named Baron von Offen- 
burg to replace Catacazy.*® 

On Friday, February 2, there was a ball at Overton Hall in 
Memphis, Tennessee. On Monday the Russians dispatched some 
private letters to St. Petersburg by special courier, while on the 
same day the Duke was presented with a bale of cotton which 
had been beautifully encased in Russian and American flags. The 
next day he attended a dance at the Peabody Hotel. He was 
quoted as saying that he had never seen such beautiful women 
since entering the South. On February 7 the Russians boarded the 
steamer James Howard for New Orleans. George Custer accom- 
panied the Duke on the last lap of the journey. The Duke's visit 
corresponded with the Mardi Gras season, and he had a most 
delightful reception. On February 19 he left by special train for 
Mobile and Pensacola. The Russian squadron awaited him at 
the latter place, and on February 23 he boarded the Svetland to 
resume the cruise to the Orient.*? 


38 Of those who have written about the hunt only Tarsaidzé, Czars 
and Presidents, 279-280, has indicated that there were actually two hunts 
in Nebraska and Colorado Territory. For other accounts of the hunt see: 
Russell, Lives and Legends of Buffalo Bill, 174-180, 267-268; Sell and 
Weybright, Buffalo Bill and the Wild West, 84-88; O’Connor, Sheridan 
the Inevitable, 322-323; Richard J. Walsh (In collaboration with Milton 
S. Salsburg), The Making of Buffalo Bill, Indianapolis, 1928, 165-166; 
Elizabeth Jane Leonard and Julia Cody Goodman, edited by James Wil- 
liams Hoffman, Buffalo Bill: King of the Old West, New York, 1955, 
208-210; Frederick S. Dellenbaugh, George Armstrong Custer, New York, 
1917, 147-148; Carl Coke Rister, Border Command: General Phil Sheridan 
in the West, Norman, 1944, 167-170; New York Times, January 18, 1872. 

39 The typical extravagance that was shown to the Grand Duke even 
in the most remote areas is attested by the tantalizing menu of 104 items 
that was offered to him at the reception in Topeka, Kansas. William 
F. Zornow, “Topeka Fetes Royalty,” Bulletin of the Shawnee County 
(Kansas) Historical Society, XIII, (March, 1951), 21-26, New York Times, 
January 23, 25, 1872. 

40 New York Times, January 22, 26, February 1, 1872. 

41 Jbid., January 28, February 1, 3, 4, 5, 6, 8, 15, 17, 19, 1872. 
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It is difficult to say what impressions the young Duke carried 
away with him. He had been given a resounding, sincere welcome 
wherever he went, and he carried away the best wishes and good 
will of the American people. Unfortunately, he had been in Amer- 
ica at a time when she could not show herself to the best advantage. 
He came while Reconstruction was going through some of its 
meaner phases. He visited the capital when it was presided over 
by one of the weakest and most corrupt administrations in history. 
In New York, where he spent most of his time, he arrived in the 
midst of the scandals over the corrupt administration of Boss Wil- 
liam Tweed. His visit corresponded to a period when American 
foreign affairs were in a delicate state, for Fish was engaged in 
serious negotiations with the British over the settlement of the 
Alabama Claims. 

The young Duke left no great name for himself in Russian 
history. His elder brother, Alexander, succeeded to the throne 
in 1881 when their father was assassinated. Alexis resumed his 
amours with the beautiful Alexandra, and finally in 1884 their 
son was legitimatized as Count Alexis Belevsky.** 
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Kent State University, Ohio 


_ 42 Alexis’ position was not the result of achievement but of family 
ties. In addition to commanding several regiments and the corps of 
guards in Moscow he also commanded the naval cadets. He was supreme 
admiral and aide-de-camp for many years before his death in Paris on 
November 14, N.S., 1908. 





The Friendship of Woodrow Wilson 
and Cleveland H. Dodge 


The biographers of Woodrow Wilson generally have portrayed 
him as a man who stirred masses of people through his eloquence 
and idealism but who at the same time was cold in personal rela- 
tionships, a person who seemed to “love men at a distance.”! 
Certainly many of those thrown into intimate association with him 
later broke off: George Harvey, James Smith, Jr., William 
McCombs, William Jennings Bryan, Colonel E. M. House, and 
Robert Lansing. Wilson himself remarked “how few friends I 
have” and concluded that this was partly because he was “reserved 
and shy” and partly because he had a “narrow uncatholic taste in 
friends.”* Reputedly he had an “instinctive aversion” to business- 
men.’ Yet, ironically, among the warm, enduring friendships 
enjoyed by Woodrow Wilson was his relationship with the New 
York millionaire businessman, Cleveland Hoadley Dodge. 

The existence of the friendship has been long recognized, but 
Dodge's influence on Wilson has never been explored.‘ This 
is understandable in terms of the character of Dodge. A modest 
man, he did not exploit his friendship with Wilson and ride the 
presidential coattails into public office. He left no diary and 
saved but a handful of his personal correspondence, some 125 
letters from Wilson.’ Though never essaying the role of Colonel 
House, Dodge had an important influence on Wilson's career. 
Aside from being a close friend for a third of a century, he pro- 
moted Wilson’s advancement at Princeton, financed his entry into 


< ponew Josephson, The President Makers, 1896-1919, New York, 
1940, 346. é 

2 Wilson quoted in Herbert C. F. Bell, Woodrow Wilson and the 
People, Garden City, 1945, 105. 

3 Arthur D. Howden Smith, Mr. House of Texas, New York, 1940, 87. 

4 scones Daniels, The Wilson Era Years of Peace, 1910-1917, 
Chapel Hill, 1944, 106. See also James Kerney, The Political Education 
of oodrow Wilson, New York, 1926, 473; Eleanor Wilson McAdoo, The 

oodrow Wilson’s, New York, 1937, 133; Joseph P. Tumulty, Woodrow 
Wilson As I Know Him, Garden City, 1921, 82. 

5 The Dodge 7 consist of some 125 letters at the Firestone 
Library, Princeton, New Jersey. Most of the letters are from Wilson 
to Dodge. Carbons of these letters are also to be found scattered through 
the Woodrow Wilson Papers, Manuscript Division, Library of Congress, 
Washington, D. C. Letters from Dodge to Wilson are, for the most part, 
found only in the Wilson Papers. 
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politics, and advised him on several important appointments and 
foreign policy issues. 

Although Wilson made his mark as a college president turned 
politician and Dodge as a businessman and philanthropist, they 
shared much in common. Author of a brilliant study of the role 
of congressional government, a competent history of the Civil 
War and Reconstruction, and a pedestrian multi-volume history 
of the Republic, Wilson's principal forte was as lecturer and 
essayist. His reading tastes ran to Charles Dickens and Walter 
Bagehot. Never a writer, Dodge was a “great reader” even as 
a youth.’ At college he, like Wilson, developed a taste for the 
political essays of Bagehot and the works of Charles Lamb. Later 
in life he read the essays of Wilson appreciatively. These shared 
literary interests formed one strand of the correspondence that 
passed between Wilson and Dodge, particularly in the 1920's when 
both men were in semi-retirement.® 


The world of business which absorbed Dodge's energies was 
somewhat foreign and distasteful to Wilson, the son of a Presby- 
terian minister. When he abandoned his law practice in Atlanta 
to enter the academic life, Wilson observed that in Atlanta the 
chief end of man was certainly to make money and “money can- 
not be made except by the most vulgar methods.”® That Dodge's 
money did not repel Wilson was owing, no doubt, to two factors. 
Cleveland Dodge escaped the onus of the nouveau riche by inherit- 
ing an interest in Phelps Dodge, a mining and metal firm that was 
notable for its model, if paternalistic, labor policies." Likewise 
significant was the public spirited tradition of the Dodge family. 
In the age of vulgar parvenus the Dodges were distinguished for 
their public benefactions. David Low Dodge, a great grandfather, 
was a founder of the New York Peace Society, while successive 
generations served as officers of the Y.M.C.A. Of greatest moment 
was the family interest in American missionary and educational 
institutions in the Near East. His grandfather, William Earl 
Dodge, Sr. had been one of five incorporators of the Syrian Prot- 


6 Bell, Woodrow Wilson, 376. 

- . ee Roosevelt Robinson to Editor, New York Times, June 
, 1926. 

8 Dodge to Ray S. Baker, November 10, 1922, Ray Stannard Baker 
Papers, Firestone Library, Princeton, New Jersey; Dodge to Wilson, 
——— 21, 1922, Wilson Papers, File 9, Box 8. 

_ % Wilson to R. H. Dabney, May 11, 1883, cited in Arthur S. Link, 
Wilson: The Road to the White House, Princeton, 1947, 11. 

10 Robert Glass Cleland, History of Phelps Dodge, 1834-1950, New 

York, 1952, 166-167, 177. 
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estant College at Beirut; later his father, William Earl Dodge, Jr, 
and an uncle, David Stuart Dodge, became leading patrons of the 
institution.” 

At the time Wilson and Dodge became well acquainted in the 
1890's Dodge was already establishing his own reputation as a 
philanthropist. His wealth permitted him to give generously, often 
munificently, to various causes as when he gave $1,000,000 in a 
single gift to the Red Cross during World War I. Dodge invari- 
ably gave his time as well as money to the organizations he served. 
He was, for example, a vice-president of the Museum of Natural 
History and treasurer of both the American Red Cross and the 
National War Fund. He served these organizations not in an 
attitude of a man perfunctorily fulfilling his duty but with relish 
and zeal. He nurtured the family philanthropy in the Near East 
by organizing the Near East College Association to assure the 
American colleges at Constantinople and Beirut adequate financial 
support and the Near East Relief to aid impoverished refugees in 
Turkey, Persia, the Levant, and Greece during and after World 
War I.'*. Wilson could not match Dodge's gifts, but he shared 
his friend’s interest, and as President of the United States and 
later as a private citizen he contributed modestly to the Near East 
Relief.'* 

Indeed, it was in the role of philanthropist that Dodge, an 
alumni trustee of Princeton, became aware of Wilson, a new mem- 
ber of the Princeton faculty. Although both men were members 
of the class of 1879, they had not been well-acquainted as students. 
However, the similar experiences and influences of their under- 
graduate life furnished an important bond between the two in 
subsequent years. Wilson's reputation as a popular lecturer brought 
him to the attention of the Princeton trustees who in 1896 asked 
him to deliver the important Sesquicentennial Address. The lecture 
won wide acclaim and brought offers of the Presidency of several 
colleges. Already regarding Wilson as a protege, Dodge joined 
other trustees in raising a private fund to supplement Wilson's 


11 See sketches of David Low Dodge, William Earl Dodge, Sr., Wil- 
liam Earl Dodge, Jr., and David Stuart —— in Allen Johnson and 
Dumas Malone, eds., Dictionary of American Biography, 21 vols., New 
York, 1928-1937. 

12 New York Times, June 25, 1926. This obituary is the best brief 
summary of Dodge’s activities. 

13 As President Wilson P roclaimed Near East Relief Days to assist 
the fund raising drives of that eh? Dee te ite 1916. As a 
citizen he made modest contributions. ilson, November 
9, 1923, Wilson Papers, File 9, Box 8. 
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salary and secured a commitment from him to remain at Princeton 
for at least five years.‘ In 1902 Dodge joined fellow trustees in 
shattering precedent by electing Woodrow Wilson the first lay 
president of Princeton. Dodge and two other members of the 
class of 1879 notified the President-elect of his appointment. In 
what is probably the first personal note between them, Wilson 
told Dodge of his “delight” to have “such support and endorse- 
ment from you and the other 79 men who stand so close to me.”*® 

The years of Wilson’s presidency of Princeton saw the friend- 
ship grow and repeatedly put to the test with Dodge revealed «s 
a dependable ally. Evidence of the deepening friendship is seen 
in the gift of a fine set of golf clubs that Dodge brought from 
Scotland and again in a note solicitous of Wilson’s health.’* It 
was in disputes over Wilson’s educational plans that the friend- 
ship was tried and proved. Desiring to strengthen the under- 
graduate program, Wilson proposed a preceptorial system which 
would give each student far more personal instruction than hitherto. 
The plan meant adding fifty men to the faculty at once, thus 
requiring a major increase in the University budget. Dodge voted 
for the plan and enthusiastically accepted the job of raising the 
requisite funds from the alumni and friends of the University. 
Proud of Wilson's educational statesmanship, Dodge termed Wilson 
“Princeton's most valuable asset.” 

Having succeeded in introducing the preceptorial system, Wil- 
son in 1907 proposed to reorganize the social life of the student 
body by placing students in residence quadrangles. This new plan 
which was presented to the trustees with little or no prior consul- 
tation with the faculty outraged many senior faculty and alumni. 
Dodge approved Wilson’s general plan, but recognizing that it 
lacked general support, he urged Wilson to settle for reform of 
the eating clubs as preferable to total defeat. Although Wilson 
declined to accept any compromise, his relationship with Dodge 
remained unchanged."* 


14 Ray Stannard Baker, ed. Woodrow Wilson: Life and Letters, 8 
vols., Garden City, 1927-1939, II, 39. 
7 hen’ Wilson to Dodge, June 17, 1902, cited in Baker, Woodrow Wilson, 

16 McAdoo, The Woodrow Wilson’s, 133; Dodge to Wilson, June 14, 
1904, cited in Baker, Woodrow Wilson, II, 203. 

17 [bid., 157; to Wilson, October 15, 1906, cited in Link, Wilson, 
44; Detge to Wilson, ber 18, 1907, cited in Baker, Woodrow Wilson, 


’ "18" Dodge to Wilson, September 28, 1907, cited in Link, Wilson, 52. 
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Before the sting of defeat had passed the graduate school con- 
troversy began. Wilson had long been committed to the creation 
of a first-rate graduate school at Princeton, but he felt that the 
school envisaged by Dean West would compete with, if not over- 
shadow, the University. Throughout the debate, Dodge cautioned 
Wilson to proceed by evolutionary rather than revolutionary means. 
Yet on the crucial votes Dodge stood by Wilson and expressed 
approval of Wilson’s policy in taking “the bull by the horns.” 
He told Wilson: “I knew it must come and don’t see how you 
could have done anything else.”’® Dodge, McCormick, and other 
pro-Wilson men on the board of trustees came within an ace of 
winning the battle. Wilson was checkmated, however, by the 
gifts of William Cooper Procter and Isaac C. Wyman in support 
of Dean West's plan. 

Just as Wilson found his leadership at Princeton thwarted, 
boss James Smith, Jr. began sounding him out on his availability 
as the Democratic party candidate for governor of New Jersey. 
Before entering politics Wilson consulted with Dodge on the pro- 
priety and advisability of leaving Princeton. By this time the 
Wilson-Dodge friendship was solidly formed. Wilson could look 
back over a decade and a half in which Dodge had promoted his 
teaching career, had helped elevate him to the Presidency of the 
University, and had consistently supported his educational policies. 
Dodge, impressed with Wilson’s idealism and sentiments on public 
service, had, as he later phrased it, hitched his wagon to Wilson's 
star.?° 

The blessings of Cleveland Dodge went with Wilson's ‘‘star” 
as it rose in the political arena. Although the Smith machine had 
intended to employ him as a facade for its continued reign, Wil- 
son emerged his own master. He identified himself with propo- 
nents of long overdue reform and achieved such admirable success 
that he was soon a major contender for the Democratic presidential 
nomination in 1912. 

The aid that Dodge could give Wilson at this point was limited 
but all-important. Dodge had been a “Cleveland Democrat” by 
conviction but was active in politics only sporadically and then only 
locally. On the other hand he was willing to use his money gen- 
erously in behalf of Wilson’s candidacy, and of money Wilson had 


19 Dodge to Wilson, July 2, 1907, cited in Baker, Woodrow Wilson, 
II, 240; Dodge to Wilson, December 28, 1909, cited in ibid., 319. 

20 Dodge’s long-hand draft containing these sentiments is enclosed 
with the letter from Wilson to Dodge, February 6, 1917, Dodge Papers. 
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great need. As a “Johnny-come-lately” to politics, Wilson had 
no great following among the professional politicians. His appeal 
was to a growing mass of middle class voters who were ready 
to “swap” the professional politician for a man of courage and 
ideals. To organize “grass-roots” support for Wilson, Dodge put 
up $51,300 to publicize Wilson prior to the Democratic National 
Convention of 1912 and raised nearly $35,000 more from other 
sources. He also helped line up the Trenton True-American’s 
editorial endorsement of Wilson’s candidacy. After the convention 
nominated Wilson, Dodge gave an additional $35,000 to help 
finance the election. His pre-nomination contributions were the 
largest single sum received by the Wilson forces and constituted 
over half of all the pre-nomination money received. In the 1916 
election Dodge contributed $108,000 to the Wilson campaign fund, 
by far the largest sum given by an individual. Dodge's financial 
aid was, in William Gibbs McAdoo’s words, a ‘“Godsend.”’** 
As the greatest financial contributor to the presidential cam- 
paign one might well have expected Dodge to capitalize on his 
ties with the President by seeking some political plum. On the 
contrary Henry L. Stoddard’s comments are typical of the judge- 
ments expressed by most journalists and acquaintances of Dodge: 
“I never heard of his wanting anything for himself;.he was inter- 
ested in the success of Wilson’s Administration.”** Dodge con- 


tinued to offer his friendship and on occasion found opportunity. - 


to influence important policy decisions of the President without 
himself becoming a political figure. 

Dodge's continuing friendship offered Wilson an avenue of 
escape by which he could retain a connection with the life he had 
known prior to 1910. On Dodge's yacht he found asylum to 
write his acceptance speech of 1912.7* At Dodge's Riverdale home, 


21 For ’s local political activity see New York Times, October 
9, 1882, and May 29, 1917. For Dodge’s campaign contributions see 
Wilson to Dodge, Detober 11, 1910, Papers; U. S. Senate, Campaign 
Contributions. Testimony before a Committee o .* the Committee on 
Privileges and Elections, 62 Cong., Ps Sess., 2 vols., aera. 1913, I, 
875-877; New York Times, November 4, 1916; William Gibbs McAdoo, 
Crowded Years The Reminiscences of William G. McAdoo, Boston, 1931, 117. 
22 Henry L. Stoddard, As I Knew Them: Presidents and Politics 
from Grant to Coolidge, New Yo 1927, 23. 
23 On coming ashore Wilson d ted reporters with a bit of verse: 
“I wish my room fe a floor; 
I don’t care sv much for a door; 
But this walking around 
Without touching the ground 
Is getting to be a damned bore.” 
Kerney, Political Education of Wilson, 239. 
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which the President invariably visited whenever he was in New 
York City, he could enjoy a luncheon among old friends with a 
chance to reminisce about less strenuous days.** Even Dodge's 
letters, with their “breath of affection and unselfish loyalty” gave 
Wilson a lift.” 

In the making of several appointments Dodge had a decisive in- 
fluence. Wilson had hoped to appoint distinguished Americans, 
rather than party hacks, to ambassadorial posts, and accordingly 
he discussed with Dodge the suitability of a number of mutual 
acquaintances. Dodge was asked in one instance to use his in- 
fluence to get a prospective nominee to accept the appointment.” 
In other instances Dodge took the initiative in proposing suitable 
appointees.*7 His most important influence on ambassadorial 
appointments was in connection with the tenure of Walter Hines 
Page as ambassador to the Court of St. James. Page had soon 
found out that his expenses exceeded his salary and was on the 
point of resigning. Wilson took the liberty of asking Dodge to 
subsidize Page to the extent of $25,000 a year over and above his 
regular salary so that he could stay on in London. Dodge imme- 
diately complied.** Later, in 1916, when Page was again restless 
and Wilson was increasingly dissatisfied with Page’s work, Colonel 
House recommended that Wilson replace Page with Dodge: “He 
is loyal and has good sense, and that is all you want in an ambas- 
sador.”*® The President held off nearly a year before broaching 
the subject to Dodge. The latter replied to his “dear friend and 
President” that he was “flabbergasted’” and “touched deeply’ but 
pleaded that his health would not permit any such strenuous 
activity. He further predicated an “insuperable objection” on the 
grounds of friendship. Avowing that he would not “ask for any- 
thing or accept anything from you except your friendship,” Dodge, 
unaware of Wilson’s dissatisfaction with Page, offered to increase 
Page’s allowance if that would keep him on the job.*° 


24 New York Times, November 6, 1915; May 20, 1918; October 14, 1918. 

25 Wilson to Dodge, January 27, 1911, ge Papers. 

26 Dodge was to help induce John R. Mott to accept the ambassador- 
ship to China. Wilson to Dodge, March 30, 1913, D Papers; Edward 
C. Jenkins to Wilson, March 14, 1913, Wilson Papers, Series VI, File 203. 

27 Wilson to Dodge, January 6, 1913, and April 10, 1913, Dodge 


Papers. 
28 Wilson to Dodge, July 12, 1914, cited in Baker, Woodrow Wilson, 


IV, 33. 
29 House to Wilson, May 14, 1916, cited in U. S. Senate. Special 
Committee Investigating the Munitions Industry, Hearings...,74 Cong, 
2d Sess., Washington, 1937, Part 28, 8490. 
30 Wilson to Dodge, February 6, 1917, Dodge Papers. 
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In the controversy over Wilson’s proposal to appoint Louis 
Brandeis to a cabinet post Dodge again exerted an influence. 
Politically Brandeis was unacceptable to many New England Demo- 
crats because he had been actively identified with Robert M. LaFol- 
lette’s candidacy early in 1912 and had only recently become a 
Democrat. As soon as his name was mentioned as a possible 
Attorney General a smear campaign began impugning his motives, 
integrity and professional ethics. Officials of the New Haven 
Railroad, the United Shoe Machinery Company, Kidder-Peabody, 
Lee-Higginson, and Old Dominion Copper and Smelting Company 
opposed the Brandeis appointment. Their complaints were fun- 
neled to Dodge through Henry L. Higginson, a close friend. Dodge 
apparently was unaware that Higginson was acting as spokesman 
for numerous business groups, but he was convinced that the 
appointment would be a political blunder. He cautioned Wilson 
against adding Brandeis to the cabinet. Although other advisors, 
especially Governor Eugene N. Foss of Massachusetts and William 
McCombs strongly counselled Wilson to drop Brandeis in the inter- 
est of party harmony, the “personal affection existing between 
Dodge and Wilson” was “‘an influential factor” in making Wilson 
receptive to the pressure to abandon Brandeis.** 

On other occasions Dodge was asked by business acquaintances 
to solicit favors from Wilson, but only rarely did he yield and 
then half-heartedly. When the Owen-Glass bill proposing a Fed- 
eral Reserve banking system was being threshed out by the Presi- 
dent and administration leaders in Congress, Paul Warburg and 
Jacob Schiff prevailed upon Dodge to secure a hearing for them 
with the President. Dodge took them to the White House, but 
he sought out Colonel House and disavowed support of either 
Warburg or Schiff saying that he felt the President knew what 
he was doing and did not need any more advice.** 

In foreign affairs, also, Dodge influenced the course of events. 
At the moment Wilson became President American relations with 
Mexico were troubled by the continuing Mexican Revolution. 
Porfirio Diaz, the Mexican dictator, had been advised to resign or 
had been driven from office in 1911. His successor, Francisco 
Madero, a champion of constitutional government, was overthrown 


31 Alfred Lief, Brandeis: The Personal History of an American Ideal, 
New York, 1936, 260; Alpheus Thomas Mason, Brandeis, A Free Man's 
Life, New York, 1946, 385-393. See also Kerney, Political Education 
of Wilson, 284-286. 

32 Charles Seymour, ed., The Intimate Papers of Colonel House, 4 
vols., Boston, 1926, I, 165-166. 
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and assassinated in February, 1913. As the Phelps, Dodge Com. 
pany owned mining properties in northern Mexico, Cleveland Dodge 
was well informed on conditions in Mexico. During the first 
three months of his Administration, Wilson seems to have relied 
upon Dodge for advice. Aimost from the time Wilson was inau- 
gurated Dodge forwarded to the President reports on the Mexican 
situation from Judge Haff, an attorney for the Southern Pacific 
Railroad and a spokesman for Phelps, Dodge as well.** Largely 
on Dodge’s recommendation Wilson in May, 1913, agreed to 
recognize the Huerta regime on condition that it call for free elec- 
tions by the fall of 1913. Within a month it was apparent to 
both Dodge and Wilson that Huerta was not likely to create a 
constitutional regime, and both Dodge and Wilson turned to sup 
port Carranza. By the summer of 1913 Wilson had his own 
independent sources of information on Mexican affairs and while 
he and Dodge continued to exchange letters on the subject, Dodge 
could no longer be described as a source of policy. As Mexico 
regained a semblance of political stability in 1916, Dodge pro- 
nounced his satisfaction with American-Mexican policy, but it was 
one of Wilson’s making.** 

Along with the question as to which revolutionary regime in 
Mexico the United States should recognize was the matter of ascer- 
taining whether any Americans were ‘“fomenting, inciting, encour- 
aging or financing” the rebellion in Mexico. A Senate subcom- 
mittee held hearings in September, 1912, which produced rumors 
of gunrunning, but first hand testimony disclosed that the only 
aid given the revolutionaries by American firms had been under 
duress and that it was inconsequential.*® Allegations of a “close 
financial relationship” between Mexican revolutionaries and mining 
interests in this country continued to be made in the fall and winter 
of 1912, but the culpable parties remained unnamed.** Finally 
in 1913 the Phelps, Dodge officials were accused of making two 
shipments of ammunition to Mexico in violation of an arms 
embargo. Both charges were dropped when the United States 


33 Dodge to Wilson, A 25, 1913; Wilson to Dodge, July 21, 
1913, Wilson Papers, Series VI, File 307. 

34 Arthur S. Link, Woodrow Wilson and the Progressive Era, 1910- 
1917, New York, 1954, 111 ff: Dodge to Wilson, January 14, 1916, Wilson 
Papers, a VI, File 307. 

35 U. Senate Foreign Relations Committee, oe in Mezico, 
62d Cong. Sd Sess., Washington, _ testimony of E. C. Houghton, 10; 
George ” Laird, 22; and George Young, 86-92. 

36 New York Times, Desmiber 20, 1912; December 22, 1912. 
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attorney failed to prove that any ammunition had crossed the Mexi- 
can border.*? 

For his connection with Mexican affairs Dodge was subjected 
to considerable abuse in the 1916 election campaign. Frank H. 
Bleighton authored a scurrilous pamphlet, “Woodrow Wilson & 
Company,” which made Dodge the evil genius of Mexican policy; 
an anonymous pamphlet by the “League for Protection of Religious 
Orders,” was sent to Irish voters just prior to election day in New 
York City; also William A. Rodenberg, an Illinois Congressman 
dissatisfied with Wilson’s Mexican policy, labelled Dodge the arch- 
itect of that policy and accused Dodge of using his friendship 
with Wilson to secure permission to ship ammunition to Carranza.** 

At most it could be said that the Phelps, Dodge Company did 
nothing overt to oppose Carranza and nothing improper to aid 
him. A million rounds of ammunition were sold to the Carranza 
regime by a subsidiary of Phelps, Dodge Company after the State 
Department lifted its arms embargo on the shipment of arms to 
Mexico. On the whole the international intrigue in Mexican poli- 
tics involved the rivalry of British and American firms for oil 
concessions, not mining rights. The unwillingness or incapacity 
of rival factions within Mexico to hold free elections and abide by 
the results added to the confusion. Wilson’s general preference for 
Carranza over Huerta was premised on Carranza’s presumed leader- 
ship of the Constitutional party rather than his acceptability to any 
particular American business firm.** 

Far more consequential was the influence Dodge had on the 
course of American policy in the Near East. In 1914 Turkish 
nationalists induced the Ottoman government to repudiate uni- 
laterally the capitulatory regime which formed the heart of 
American-Turkish treaty relations. Shortly thereafter Ottoman 
Turkey entered World War I on the side of the Central Powers 
and began a vigorous persecution of the Armenian Christians of 
Turkey. At the suggestion of the American Ambassador in Con- 


37 Federal Reporter, Vol. 209 (1913), 910-914. 

38 Bleighton, “Woodrow Wilson & Company,” New York, 1916; 
Francis C. Kelley, The Book of the Red and Ye , Being a Story of 
Blood and a Ye Streak, Chicago, 1915, damning Dodge and Wilson 
was cited in an anonymous pamphlet circulated by the League for Pro- 
tection of Religious Orders; see New York Times, November 5, 1916; 
William A. Rodenberg, Congressional Record, 64 Cong., 1 Sess., 12118- 
12119, August 4, 1916; Jbid., 18985, September 6, 1916. Both Dodge and 
Robert Lansing hotly deniecd Rodenberg’s charges. New York Times, 
August 6, 1916, and September 7, 1916. 

. 39 Harley Notter, The Origins of the Foreign Policy of Woodrow 
Wilson, Baltimore, 1937, 228, 282-283, 288-289. 
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stantinople, Henry Morgenthau, Sr., Dodge took the lead in organ. 
izing a relief fund for the Armenians.*° Dodge served as treasurer 
of the organization and as a link between the committee and the 
Wilson Administration. Through Dodge, for instance, the relief 
committee secured permission to use State Department files for 
documentary evidence of the atrocities. He also induced the Presi- 
dent to issue a proclamation requesting public support of the relief 
committee.‘ In the course of its fund-raising activities the com- 
mittee whipped up widespread pro-Armenian and anti-Turkish 
sentiment which affected American-Turkish relations until late in 
the 1920's. 

American entry into World War I posed a serious problem 
for the relief committee as well as for American missionary and 
educational institutions in the Near East. Serbian and Greek 
groups in the United States demanded that the aims of the United 
States include the liberation of their countrymen. The govern- 
ments of the United Kingdom, France and Italy, as well as the 
Supreme War Council, urged the Wilson Administration to wage 
war on all of the Central Powers.*? The President confessed such 
an action was logical, and the United States might well have gone 
to war with Turkey and Bulgaria had Dodge not interceded with 
the President.** 

In February, 1917, Dodge confided his concern over affairs 
in the Near East to Wilson who replied that he hoped to “manage 
things so prudently that there will be no real danger to the lives 
of our people abroad.”** As American entry into the war became 
more certain the Bulgarian Minister to the United States assured 
Dodge that his government would grant Robert College, of which 
Dodge was an officer, access to supplies if the United States did 
not declare war on Bulgaria. With this information Dodge went 
to Wilson and secured a pledge that he would not ask Congress 


40 Morgenthau to Lansing, September 3, 1915, in Papers Relating 
to the Foreign Relations of the United States: 1915, Supplement, Wash- 
ington, 1928, 988. 

41 Dodge to A. A. Adee, September 13, 1915, State Department 
Records, National Archives, File 867.4016/133; Dodge to Wilson, November 
19, 1918, Wilson Papers, Series VI, File 2554. : 

42 Lansing to Wilson, May 8, 1918, Papers Relating to the Foreign 
Relations of United States: The Lansing Papers 1914-1920, 2 vols, 
Washington, 1939-1940, II, 124-126; Papers Relating to the Foreign Rela- 
tions of the United States: 1918, Supplement I, 2 vols., Washington, 
1933, I, 225, 227. 

43 Cengressional Record, 65 Cong., 1 Sess., 104, April 2, 1917. 

44 Wilson to Dodge, February 6, 1917, Dodge Papers. 
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to declare war on either Bulgaria or Turkey.*® Accordingly, in 
his war message of April, 1917, Wilson asked only for a declara- 
tion of war against Germany.*® 

During the next year Dodge and the relief committee sought 
to forestall any demand to broaden the war. Solicitors for the 
relief committee were told that militarily war with Turkey would 
only serve to weaken the war effort against Germany, halt the 
relief work in Turkey, and subject the American churches, hospitals, 
and schools in the Near East to destruction or expropriation.‘ 
As he was about to ask Congress to declare war on Austria- 
Hungary, Wilson wrote to Dodge that he was “trying to hold 
Congress back from following its natural inclination to include all 
the allies of Germany in a declaration of a state of war. ...I hope 
with all my heart that I can succeed.”*® He sent Secretary of 
State Lansing to tell the Senate Foreign Relations Committee that 
there were controlling reasons for not going to war with either 
Bulgaria or Turkey, and in the war message itself Wilson explained 
that both nations were relatively blameless for their belligerency 
and were unable to pose a serious threat to the United States. 
Congress accepted the President's analysis, and peace with Bulgaria 
and Turkey prevailed.‘ 


The issue was revived in April, May, and June of 1918. Again 
the Secretary of State explained to a Senate Committee why the 
United States should keep the peace with Bulgaria and Turkey.*° 
Dodge was moved to warn publicly that a declaration of war on 
Turkey would only enable the Turks to “gobble up everything we 


45 Stephen B. L. Penrose, That They May Have Life: The Story of 
the American University of Beirut 1866-1941, New York, 1941, 162-163; 
Cleveland E. Dodge to author, September 9, 1959, confirms that his 
father spoke several times of this incident as one of the few favors he 
ever asked of President Wilson. Neither Penrose nor Dodge give a date 
oe meeting; the Wilson-Dodge correspondence makes no reference 

i 

46 Congressional Record, 65 Cong., 1 Sess., 104, April 2, 1917. 

47 American Committee for Armenian and Syrian Relief, “Worker’s 
Bulletin 11,” ca. January, 1918. 

48 Wilson to Dodge, December 5, 1917, Dodge Papers. It was im- 
portant that the Ottoman Government avoided giving offense to the United 
States and that Congress was unwilling to challenge Presidential leader- 
ship on this issue. There was no organized war party in the United 
States seeking war with B ria and Turkey. See Robert L. Daniel, 
“The Armenian Question and American-Turkish Relations, 1914-1927,” 
Mississippi Valley Historical Review, XLVI (September, 1959), 258-259. 

49 Lansing to Sen. Stone, December 6, 1917, cited in Papers Relating 
to the Foreign Relations of the United States: 1917 Supplement, 2 vols., 
Washington, 1932, II, 448-454; Congressional Record, 65 Cong., 2 Sess., 
23, December 4, 1917. 

50 New York Times, May 3, 1918. 
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have in the Empire.’’** Once more Congress bowed to the wishes 
of the President. 

Before the war's end President Wilson had tentatively out- 
lined the shape of the post-war world with his Fourteen Points. 
Dodge was in sympathy with the League of Nations concept and 
was a heavy contributor to the League to Enforce Peace.®* He 
joined others in signing a petition favoring acceptance of the 
League Covenant with reservations if that was all that could be 
secured, but there was little he could do further to influence the 
Senate in the debate over ratification of the League Covenant. 
A number of prominent citizens including Dodge joined in 
charging Elihu Root, Charles Evans Hughes and others of the 
Committee of Thirty-one with misrepresentation of Senator Hard- 
ing’s views on the League of Nations in an effort to win pro 
League voters to the support of Harding.** 

With the post-war settlement came the discussion of the accept- 
ance of a mandate for Armenia which was favored by Dodge 
though he seems not to have been identified with any specific 
plan for such a mandate. In August, 1919, the President told 
Dodge that it is “manifestly impossible” to send American troops 
to the Caucasus, “much as I should like to do so...."°* By the 
spring of 1920 when the subject of a Turkish peace treaty arose 
conditions were far different than they had been at the end of the 
war. The American Congress had become hypercritical of the 
League Covenant and the Versailles Pact; the de facto Armenian 
Republic organized in the Caucasus in 1917 was disintegrating; 
Wilson with his “heart set” on American acceptance of a mandate 
for Armenia inquired of Dodge whether the relief committee might 
not know the “most effective channels of public opinion.” He 
was convinced that “some kind of legitimate propaganda” which 
would have “the proper effect upon our Congress” was needed.® 
Dodge was amenable to the suggestion and sounded out the relief 
committee on the “advisability of our organization attempting 
some form of propaganda.”°* Nothing was done as other leaders 


51 Ibid., June 29, 1918. 

52 Dodge contributed $7,000 to the League of which he was a mem- 
ber of the finance committee. Ferdinand Lundberg, America’s 60 Families, 
New York, 1946, 265. 

53 New York Times, October 28, 1920. 

54 Wilson to Dodge, August 14, 1919, Dodge Papers. 
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56 Dodge to Wilson, April 29, 1920, Papers. 
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in the relief work were loath to involve the committee in prop- 
agandizing Congress.°* 

The last measure which Dodge urged on Wilson was the pro- 

1 of a loan to the Armenian Republic,®* a futile proposition, 
for by the time it was made in December, 1920, the Armenian 
Republic was on the verge of extinction. Although Wilson realized 
the difficulty entailed in aiding the Armenians, he urged Congress 
to loan $25,000,000 to the Armenian Republic.** 

After Wilson left the White House in March, 1921, he and 
Dodge continued a sporadic correspondence of two old friends 
who spend much time relivitsg the past. Dodge reminisced about 
the days the President had come to Riverdale, the Dodge estate 
on the Hudson; they exchanged regrets that Wilson’s peace plans 
had not been accepted and “what our abstention from the League 
of Nations means.” Dodge, no doubt, pleased Wilson with his 
unrestrained denunciations of “Cabot Lodge.” The ex-president, 
appalled at Harding's conduct of the presidency, confided that 
“it is heart-breaking to be so near as we are to a fool of a Presi- 
dent for, though he is often ridiculous, there is nothing in his 
conduct that the country can laugh at with the slightest degree of 
enjoyment. . . .’’®° 

Dodge expressed his deep friendship and respect for the former 
President in several ways. He was active in organizing the 
Woodrow Wilson Foundation and took the lead in raising a 
$1,000,000 fund to establish annual awards for meritorius public 
service. In appealing for funds Dodge made reference to the 
example of “international cooperation,” “high idealism” and 
“public service” rendered by Wilson.** On the President's sixty- 
eighth birthday Dodge and Jesse H. Jones presented Wilson a 
custom built Rolls Royce with interchangeable touring and 
limousine bodies both painted the Princeton colors, black with a 


57 James L. Barton to the Reverend H. G. Benneyan, October 29, 
1919, American Board Papers, Houghton Library, Harvard University, 
File 3.2, Vol. 344, 446; Dodge to Joseph Tumulty, May 19, 1920, Wilson 
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who wanted a loan of $75,000,000 to the Armenians; Gerard to Secretary 
of State, May 21, 1920, quoted in Cong. Record, 66 Cong., 2 Sess., 7876, 
May 29, 1920. 

59 Ibid., 3d Sess., 26, December 7, 1920. 

60 Dodge to Wilson, August 18, 1921, November 15, 1922, and Decem- 

1923, Wilson Papers, File 9, Box 8; Wilson to Dodge, August 
15, 1922, ibid. 
61 New York Times, April 2, 1922. 
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narrow Orange trim and the monogram “W.W.” on the doors. 
About the same time Dodge and other former Princeton men, 
Jesse H. Jones, Thomas D. Jones and Cyrus McCormick, established 
a fund which relieved Wilson of financial anxiety in the last 
days of his life.** 


The Wilson-Dodge friendship lasted until death separated the 
two. Dodge summed up his appreciation for the late President 
in a letter to Wilson’s biographer, Ray Stannard Baker. He was 
impressed, he said, by the “great epic nature” of Wilson's life, 
“his intense love of democracy which pervaded his life in college 
and during his struggles for a more democratic social life in 
Princeton, and of course throughout his whole political career.” 
Wilson reciprocated in what was his last letter, one dictated to 
his wife, two weeks before he died. Thanking Dodge for his 
help, Wilson declared that he had been blessed with the “knowledge 
that I have won the affection and loyalty of the finest and most 
ideal body of friends that ever gave a man reason to believe him- 
self worthwhile.’”’** 


RosBert L. DANIEL 


Ohio University 


Athens 


62 Edith Bolling Wilson, My Memoir, New York, 1939, 357-358. 

63 Dodge to Baker, November 24, 1925, Baker Papers, Manuscript 
Division, Library of Congress, File B, Box 12. 

64 Wilson to Dodge, June 21, 1924, Dodge Papers. 
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Milwaukee’s First Socialist 
Administration, 1910-1912: 
A Political Evaluation 


Three Socialist mayors have guided Milwaukee's city adminis- 
tration for thirty-eight out of the last fifty years. The best-known 
was Daniel Webster Hoan, whose seven terms and twenty-four 
consecutive years beginning in 1916 made him the dean of Amer- 
ican mayors and a figure of national prominence. His unexpected 
defeat in 1940 at the hands of a political novice may properly be 
attributed to understandable overconfidence in Milwaukee's voting 
habits. Frank P. Zeidler, still a comparatively young forty-eight, 
voluntarily retired as mayor in the Spring of 1960 after serving 
three four-year terms. Widely respected throughout the nation 
for his thoughtful approach to the multiplying urban problems of 
the 1950's, Zeidler might well have won another term; significantly, 
the two Democrats nominated in Milwaukee's non-partisan primary 
had refrained from announcing their candidacy until Zeidler had 
removed himself from the race. 

The first and the least-known Socialist mayor of Milwaukee 
was 46-year old Emil Seidel, who served a single two-year term 
from 1910 to 1912. A Pennsylvania-born woodcarver and pat- 
ternmaker of German antecedents, Seidel failed of reelection in 
1912, lost again in 1914, and stood aside for what proved to be 
the successful Socialist candidacy of Hoan two years later. By the 
harsh but pragmatic test of the electoral results, Seidel and his 
administration were political failures. Superficial contemporary 
judgment concurred in this evaluation. Now that his two illustri- 
ous successors have made their records and the Socialist party has 
disappeared as a local political power, a more sophisticated and 
fairer judgment of the pioneer Seidel years seems possible. 

Seidel and the Socialists entered Milwaukee's City Hall on 
April 19, 1910, with the broadest political victory the party was 
ever to achieve. Safely Socialist was the mayor, the city attorney, 
the city comptroller, the city treasurer and twenty-one of the thirty- 
five aldermanic seats. Between them the mayor and the Socialist 


Editor’s note. This paper was read in the December 1960 meeting 
of the American Historical Association in New York. 
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aldermen named the council president, the city clerk, and the 
major depar-ment heads. The sixteen-member county board also 
had a Socialist majority of ten and thus elected a party member 
as chairman, but then as well as later the party perceived little 
opportunity in county affairs. Three holdover Socialists sat on 
the city school board. In the Autumn elections the party cap- 
tured all seven county administrative offices and sent a fourteen- 
man delegation to the state legislature.’ 

Why had Seidel and his associates won so substantial a victory 
in the Spring and Fall elections of 1910? We may attribute a 
measure of their success to their own wisdom and efforts. Them- 
selves predominantly German, they found among Milwaukee's 
large German population an electorate familiar with and not unre- 
ceptive to Socialist appeals. Under the guidance of Victor L. 
Berger they developed an almost ideal working relationship with 
the local affiliates of the American Federation of Labor. The 
Socialist-union alliance was advantageous politically and financially 
to both sides, without destroying the identity or confusing the 
interests of either. But Berger's political acumen had by 1906 
begun to guide the party away from too narrow a dependence on 
a class-conscious labor and Socialist appeal. By moderating its 
rigid opposition to any public utility franchise, the party had 
opened the way to increasing support among middle-class reform 
elements. As the 1910 election approached the Socialists had also 
extended their efforts among the city’s large Polish population, 
hitherto seemingly impervious because of their ethnic isolation and 
a deep-seated suspicion of Socialist designs on their religious faith. 
Underpinning this broadening of their electoral appeal was a 
superb campaign organization and an idealism rarely found among 
politicians. 

Since 1903 repeated grand jury exposures of corruption among 
local Democratic and Republican officeholders had enhanced the 
attractiveness of the Socialists. Moreover, beginning in 1904 
Socialists had held city, county, and state legislative office and 
therein had impressed even their partisan opponents with the 
integrity and high seriousness of their actions. Their nominees in 
1910 included many veteran party and public officeholders, who 
were thus familiar to and often were trusted by the voters. 
Opposing them were the disorganized Republicans and Democrats, 


1 Marvin Wachman, History of the Social-Democratic Party of Mil- 
waukee, 1897-1910 (Illinois Studies in the Social Sciences, XXVIII, No. 1), 
Urbana, 1945, 70-72. 
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unwilling to defend their guilty associates but hardly in a position 
to repudiate them.” 

The 1910 platform of the Socialists demonstrated conclusively 
how far the party had combined earlier doctrinaire views tinged by 
Marxian thought with a program of practical measures possible of 
immediate adoption. What socialism remained was almost exclu- 
sively found in a long preamble. The high cost of living and old- 
party graft and corruption were vigorously denounced. The specific 
Socialist municipal program was compounded of expanded wel- 
fare services, broader public ownership, and reforms intended to 
ensure public justice and fairness. City beautification, popular 
enlightenment, public health and convenience, consumer protection, 
and unemployment relief were primary objections. Municipal 
ownership and operation of a wide range of public-service enter- 
prises was also advocated, to be achieved as soon as obstructing 
city bond limits could be lifted and state enabling acts adopted. 
Political reforms conducive to honest and democratic local govern- 
ment, the suppression of vice, and the setting of local labor 
standards through the exemplary treatment of city employees, com- 
pleted a long-winded platform.* 

Nominally the first important Socialist victory in the country, 
the election of Seidel and company might more accurately be viewed 
as the late arrival of a Milwaukee variant on progressive reform. 
By 1910 the nationwide wave of municipal housecleaning was 
well advanced if it had not indeed spent itself. Low in New York, 
Johnson in Cleveland, Jones in Toledo, and Pingree in Detroit 
had already passed from the scene. But Milwaukee was as yet 
untouched. In the early 1880's it had experienced a tax revolt 
and a labor bid for power, and in 1898 the Populists had joined 
the local Democracy to elect David S$. Rose mayor on a public 
ownership platform. But Rose, during a decade in the city hall, 
had shown little zeal for reform or public ownership, and a Repub- 
lican interlude from 1906 to 1908 frightened few boodlers and 
achieved nothing constructive.‘ 

Party politics and the LaFollette movement may explain why 


2 Ibid., 75-76; Bayrd Still, Milwaukee: The His of a City, Madi- 
son, Wis., 1948, 316-320; Frederick I. Olson, “The Milwaukee Socialists, 
1897-1941,” (unpublished Ph. D. dissertation, Harvard University, 1952), 
185--188; Duane Mowry, “The Reign of Graft in Milwaukee,” Arena, 
XXXIV (December 1905), 589-593. 

_ 3 For a convenient reprinting of the platform from the party’s cam- 
paign paper, Voice of the People, for March 19, 1910, see Wachman, 
History, 77-81. 

4 Still, Milwaukee, chapter 7. 
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progressivism had made so little impact on Milwaukee before 1910. 
On balance Democratic in its sympathies, the city of Milwaukee had 
not embraced Republican insurgent LaFollette and his program. 
It may be doubted that Governor LaFollette’s proposals between 
1901 and 1906 had as much meaning for urbanized Milwaukee as 
they did for rural and small-town Wisconsin. The leading 
LaFollette Republican in the city was District Attorney Francis E. 
McGovern, who aggressively prosecuted boodlers under grand jury 
indictments from 1905 to 1909. However, McGovern’s ambitions 
were state and national, and between him and LaFollette there 
was no love lost, then or later. To the two Republican factions, 
stalwart and progressive, and even within the latter, as well as to 
the Democrats, Milwaukee was less a challenge to accomplishment 
than it was a battleground for partisan or factional advantage. 

Moreover, Milwaukee, unlike the other municipal reform tat- 
gets, had no local boss or machine to serve as a focus for discon- 
tent. LaFollette had dramatized his state-wide crusade by per- 
sonalizing the enemy-—Philetus Sawyer, John C. Spooner, and Henry 
Clay Payne. Yet even the most severe condemnation of Milwaukee 
Republican leaders like Payne and Charley Pfister and of Democrat 
Rose did not prove that they were bosses on the Steffens model— 
like Butler, Ames, and Magee. Corruption and vice existed, but 
not a systematic machine operation.® 

Widespread Socialist office-holding in 1910, amounting to con- 
trol of the local governmental machinery, would seem sufficient 
to overcome the ordinary obstacles to political achievement. Add 
to this the Socialist tradition of party discipline, their acceptance 
of caucus rule, and their recognition and acceptance of the leader- 
ship of “Boss Berger” as some called him, and one might forecast 
a most remarkable record of accomplishment for the Seidel admin- 
istration before it had to face the voters in two years. Such hardly 
proved to be the case. 

Practically, the Socialist mandate was much more limited than 
it seemed. Seidel had triumphed with a 46.4% plurality in a 
three-party race, a status he shared with all of his colleagues elected 
on city- or county-wide ballots. Party strength, concentrated in a 
few north side wards, gave only a few Socialist aldermen and 
county supervisors a majority vote. Nominally far apart, the local 
Democrats and Republicans had already closed ranks in a few con- 


5 For sketches of the Wisconsin politicians mentioned, see Dictionary 
of Wisconsin Biography, Madison, Wis., 1960. 
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tests in 1910 in order to give the voter a clear choice between 
Socialist and anti-Socialist. The Socialists professed to be delighted 
by the prospect of an electoral division based on their own issues, 
but when general fusion of the two old parties took place in the 
election of 1912, it was disastrous to Socialist hopes of reelection.® 

Probably as important as the practical threat of fusion in 1912 
was the inhibiting influence of a plurality victory in 1910. To 
begin with the Socialists had only a two-year term to work with. 
Quick results seemed necessary, the more so since the necessities 
of a Spring campaign in 1912 would further reduce by several 
months their working time. The objective of the usual alternation 
between Republican and Democrat, limited primarily to throwing 
out the rascals, seemed better suited to a two-year period than 
did the ambitious Socialist program. Moreover, Milwaukee's voters 
as recently as 1906 had exhibited impatience with a Republican 
mayor who had not worked miracles of reform overnight. 

The peculiar political psychology of the Socialists added to the 
dilemma posed by their limited mandate. Since their first suc- 
cesses at the ballot box in 1904, the Milwaukee Socialists had 
clearly placed increasing importance on the winning of office. 
Whereas they had once viewed their mission as primarily educa- 
tional, a preparation of the masses for the inevitable arrival of the 
Marxian vision, they had now all but adopted the values of their 
opponents, that is, of the paramount importance of the quest for 
office. Ultimately they may have rated a continuation in office 
too highly. Whereas Democratic or Republican leadership could 
accept defeat with reasonable assurance of being restored to office, 
the Socialists had envisioned a steady rise to power, from which the 
logic of their vision of history decreed they would never be toppled. 
Yet in 1910 they had gained power without winning a majority of 
the votes, let alone converting the mass of Milwaukeeans to social- 
ism. They seemed likely to lose in 1912 and thus to retrogress 
for the first time in their local political history. 

Unfortunately the Socialists seem to have begun to believe their 
own prophecies.’ It is noteworthy that 1910, the year of their 
own greatest voting triumph, was also the high water mark of 
Socialist strength in the nation. Among Socialists throughout the 


§ Olson, “Milwaukee Socialists,” 162-163, 184-185, 219, 238. 

7 My conclusion that the Socialists foresaw a steady political march 
to power and placed greater and greater weight on capture of public 
office is based on a wide reading of their literature. See, for Berger’s 
wry his Broadsides, 3rd edition, Milwaukee, 1913, esp. 166-173 and 

6. 
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country, watching closely the trial their party was offered in 
Milwaukee, Berger's cohorts had already begun to earn the title 
“sewer Socialists,” that is, more interested in holding office through 
good municipal housekeeping than in advancing Marxian doctrines. 

Other peculiar weaknesses beset the Socialists in power. Very 
few possessed political or governmental experience outside their 
own party, and most of these few had been Populists or Socialist 
Laborites. Preferment within the party was neither easy nor rapid, 
and opportunists from the old parties attracted by Socialist success 
would scarcely be welcomed. The party had finally developed a 
comparatively large membership organization, but its size and 
efficiency concealed this weakness—it was better equipped to gain 
votes than to capture voter loyalty of the sort its program demanded. 
It meant to be a party of principles, but American voters were 
attracted to “good men.” Yet Milwaukee Socialists who had held 
legislative office since 1904 had borne no responsibility for the 
actual conduct of government. Like so many critics they under- 
estimated the difficulties of administration, and even of finding 
competent administrators. Highly idealistic while in opposition, 
they failed to foresee the scramble for jobs, the temptation of 
expediency, the pressure for favors, the resort to sectarianism that 
power induced. 

The Milwaukee Socialists professed to be both a local progres- 
sive reform party and a manifestation of a world-wide revolutionary 
movement. They found it difficult to have it both ways. For 
example, to hold the progressive and reform vote they had to 
support that tinkering with the political machinery so typical of the 
progressives—the referendum, the recall, and so on. But many 
of them really didn’t believe in such capitalist measures, for, in 
Berger's words, these reforms did not put another sandwich in a 
worker's dinner pail. Where the progressives favored popular . 
election of Senators, Berger demanded abolition of the Senate. 
Where the progressives advocated woman suffrage, many Socialists 
like Berger wondered what good it would do to enfranchise workers’ 
wives who were so impervious to Socialist propaganda and so 
attuned to clerical control. Toward the benefits of nonpartisan 
elections the Socialists were bound to display some skepticism.’ 
The Socialists demanded government or public ownership but the 
people seemed satisfied with a progressive adaptation of Granger 


8 For a discussion of the Socialist attitude toward contemporary 
political reform proposals, see Olson, “Milwaukee Socialists,” 114-116, 
219-220; see also Berger, Broadsides, 187-192, 273-277. 
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methods of regulation. Hoan perceived the lesson in all of this— 
he wrote a powerful socialistic assault on utility regulation which 
the national party published, but he himself used the city attorney's 
office to launch repeated attacks on public service corporations 
through the regulatory commissions and the courts.? The basic 
dilemma of the Socialist remained—political reform or social 
revolution ? 

Serious as these limitations on their freedom of action were, 
the Socialists did not give undivided attention to their big job 
of running the city. Their year-around interest in advancing the 
movement constantly intruded. They had launched a movement in 
1909 to build a labor temple, named Brisbane Hall, to house 
their party, union, and publishing offices. This excursion into 
high finance and capitalist enterprise continued to divert them from 
immediate political concerns. In December 1911 Berger's pub- 
lishing company launched a Socialist daily from this new plant in 
Brisbane Hall. Berger and his lieutenants again were distracted, 
and once more discovered how time consuming and frustrating 
was business management. In the long run the Milwaukee Leader 
may have served the party cause admirably, but for the moment 
it was simply an added burden. And Berger himself, the heart 
and head of the local movement, won a Congressional seat in Novem- 
ber 1910 and thereafter found himself a national figure, second 
only to Debs in the party. Enjoying to the full his national posi- 
tion, Berger inevitably neglected some local interests. Even more, 
he had to use his new prestige as an asset on the lyceum circuit, 
raising money to keep the party and its allied interests solvent.’® 

No one, not even the most rabid Socialist, would therefore 
have expected the Seidel administration in two short years to bring 
about the collective ownership of the means of production and 
distribution. Even their platform admitted that the 1910 victory 
would be but a step toward that goal, “a milestone on the way 


9 Daniel W. Hoan, The Failure of Regulation, Chicago, 1914; Olson, 
“Milwaukee Socialists,” 214-216. 

_ 10 Promotion Committee, Prospectus People’s Realty Company of 
Milwaukee, Wis., Milwaukee, n.d., passim, and People’s Realty Company 
of Milwaukee, Wis., Annual Statement for 1913, un ; Milwaukee 
Social-Democratic Publishing Co., Annual Report for the Year 1912, Mil- 
waukee, 1913; Milwaukee Leader, December 7, 1911. The Berger papers 
in the Milwaukee County Historical Museum contain extensive correspond- 
ence relating to Berger’s role as his party’s only congressman and to 
his lyceum activities. On his Leader troubles, see Berger to W. J. 
Ghent, November 15, 1911. 
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of human progress.”"* The state constitution and state laws, in- 
cluding municipal debt limitations, as well as the Milwaukee charter 
and conservative judicial construction of municipal powers, pre- 
cluded action on many of the party’s proposals. Councilmanic 
minorities proved resovrceful. From conviction the Seidel adminis- 
tration sought generally to expand public activities, but these 
necessarily cost money and hence meant higher taxes. Short-run 
political considerations, with only a two-year term available to 
them, dictated discretion if it did not enforce cowardice in the 
spending of more money. Berger himself winced when a high 
price tag was placed on the land acquisition costs for their pro- 
posed Milwaukee River parkway.’* Subsequently, the Socialists 
showed greater courage and determination in facing the financial 
facts of urban government and boldly demanded higher taxes. 

Administration of city affairs under Seidel and the Socialists, 
however, was acknowledged to be good. Berger, determined to 
justify the confidence of non-Socialist voters, invited the University 
of Wisconsin’s John R. Commons to undertake a comprehensive 
survey of municipal affairs.** The Commons agency, called the 
Bureau of Economy and Efficiency, sought to improve the quality 
and. lower the cost of routine government operations. Cost- 
accounting and budgeting was introduced, a property inventory was 
developed, and substantial, though debatable, economies, in pur- 
chasing and street-paving, were carried out. Public health, housing 
needs, building ordinances, and harbor development were promoted. 
An honest effort was made to support the principle of merit in 
government employment, although many party faithfuls were thus 
disappointed by such seeming ingratitude. For supervisory and 
policy-making positions the Socialists usually sought qualified 
appointees, whether party members or not, and from outside the 
city if necessary. They were partly thwarted by their own inex- 
perience in such matters, by the pressure of time, and by occasional 
unwillingness to accept office from a probably short-lived Socialist 
administration. 

Three less tangible achievements of the Seidel administration, 
however unimpressive to the contemporary observer, are also worth 


11 Wachman, History, 81. 

12 Berger to C. B. Whitnall, July 25, 1911, Berger papers. 

13 John R. Commons, Myself, New York, 1934, 151, and “Eighteen 
Months’ Work,” Bulletin No. 19 of the Milwaukee Bureau of Economy 
and Efficiency, Milwaukee, 1912, 3-7, 19, 21, 31-34; J. E. Treleven, “The 
Milwaukee Bureau of Economy and Efficiency,” Annals of the American 
Academy of Political Science, XLI (May 1912), 270-278. 
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noting. One was a dedication to fact-gathering as a prelude to 
public action. More conscious than most politicians of the com- 
plexity of urban life and more aware of the possibilities of the 
social sciences, the Socialists used Commons and others to study 
the city and its problems as a prelude to reaching a political solu- 
tion. Secondly, the Socialists naturally embraced long-range plan- 
ning as a public necessity for the industrialized and i 
twentieth century. Their city treasurer, C. B. Whitnall, became 
the father of land-use planning in Milwaukee. Finally, they per- 
ceived the necessity of winning the public on the need for new and 
expanded city services. To this end they instituted public lectures 
and exhibits which explained municipal programs. After 1916 
Mayor Hoan carried out this policy to a high degree by such devices 
as a Mayor's Advisory Council." 


Given all of the foregoing qualifications, no balance sheet for 
the Seidel term of office would be fair. If the standard of judg- 
ment is the literal terms of their 1910 platform, Seidel and com- 
pany failed, for very little of it was, or could have been, carried 
out under the circumstances. Perhaps the Socialists were therefore 
guilty of irresponsibly promising far more than they could achieve. 
Unfortunately for them, some of their measurable accomplishments 
were either not completed within their two-year tenure, or became 
evident successes only after more time had elapsed. Such was the 
case with City Attorney Hoan’s legal attacks on public service cor- 
porations in order to enforce franchise provisions. Luckily for 
Hoan, his term alone among city officials ran for four years, and 
by 1914 he had won enough court jousts with the steam railroads 
and the street railways to gain reelection. Unhappily the efficiency 
and economy of the city comptroller, the city treasurer, and the 
city clerk were less spectacular in voters’ eyes by 1912. 

What judgment emerges from this evaluation? The voters’ 
verdict was failure, and perhaps properly so. In 1912 Seidel polled 


40.6% of a larger vote, a relative loss but an absolute vote increase; 


14 Still, Milwaukee, 515-522. Among contemporary evaluations, see 
John Collier, “The Experiment in Milwaukee: What Socialism Has Ac- 
complished and Where It has Failed after a Year’s Trial in Wisconsin’s 
Chief City,” Harper's Weekly, August 12, 1911; George A. England, 
“Milwaukee’s Socialist Government,” American Review of Reviews, XLII 
(October 1910), 445-455; Frederic C. Howe, “Milwaukee, a Socialist 
City,” Outlook, June 25, 1910; Albert Jay Nock, “Socialism in Milwaukee,” 
Outlook, July 11, 1914; and G. R. Taylor, “The Socialists in Milwaukee,” 
Survey, March 30, 1912. The party version is found in Carl D. Thomp- 
son, et al., Milwaukee Municipal Campaign Book 1912: Social-Democratic 
Party, Milwaukee, 1912. 
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his colleagues as treasurer and comptroller lost too; and the Social- 
ist representation in the Common Council fell to a vocal but impo- 
tent eleven. The expected effect of Democratic-Republican fusion 
and an often hysterica! anti-Socialist campaign cannot disguise the 
fact that the Socialists failed to convince the majority of Milwaukee's 
voters that they deserved an extension of their mandate. Of the 
substantial increase of over 15,000 in the total vote for mayor, 
Seidel was able to add less than 18% to his 1910 count. With 
no single issue working against them as incumbents, with a superb 
grass roots campaign organization, and with their long-hoped-for 
daily a reality, the Milwaukee Socialists nevertheless failed to hold 
office."* Only a portion of the blame for this may be attributed 
to the petty political mistakes they had made. 

Especially detrimental was the attitude of those voters who had 
become their erstwhile supporters but ordinarily were their oppo- 
nents. Apparently many Milwaukeeans had voted the Socialists 
into power as a lesson to the two old parties; they were quite pre- 
pared to return to their old voting habits by 1912. Not only 
were their memories of Democratic and Republican chicanery ex- 
ceedingly short—in fact, they correctly judged that the old party 
leaders would be chastened by their rout. Old party fusion in 1912 
facilitated if it did not ensure a Socialist defeat, and a nonpartisan 
election law inaugurated in 1914 perpetuated an anti-Socialist 
coalition which a large number of Milwaukeeans were quite pre 
pared to support. What was significant, however, was that the 
Socialists henceforth provided a convenient alternative to any 
revival of Democratic-Republican knavery, but not one which inde 
pendent voters had to accept regularly or adopt consistently." 
Politicians and academic observers may concur in deploring the 
baleful effects of nonpartisan election laws on party responsibility; 
yet in Milwaukee the result, 2s long as the Socialists held together— 
certainly until 1936 and probably through 1940—was to provide 
true political responsibility by pitting Socialist against Non-partisan 
and thus keeping both sides vigilant. To a degree nonpartisan 
elections were never allowed to be truly nonpartisan until the 
Socialist demise. 


15 Olson, “Milwaukee Socialists,” 243-244. 

16 Ovid Blix, “Milwaukee Voters’ League, Resumé of Its Activities 
during Its Existence, 1904-1925,” (typescript in Municipal Reference 
Library, Milwaukee) reveals this attitude as it develo in one non- 
partisan organization. 
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What appears most clearly is that the Socialists had deluded 
themselves and perhaps the voters when they sought office between 
1898 and 1910. They were not engaged in a steady march to 
total power, and they could not really produce what they had 
promised immediately, let alone bring about a socialist state. But 
given a few more years to gauge the true potential of a Socialist 
administration, its limitations as well as its solid virtues, the Mil- 
waukee voters would be quite content to support Hoan and to 
repose considerable confidence in the political equilibrium which 
he and a strong Socialist party had brought into being. They 
would elect “good” Socialists to office, while declining to give 
them complete control over the machinery of government. The 
voters would be most skeptical of the party in the sensitive areas 
of the courts, the school board, and the fire and police commission, 
but the Socialist label would be no insuperable obstacle to public 
office. 

For 50 years after Seidel’s election, Milwaukee maintained a 
reputation for honest and efficient administration of government. 
For 38 of these years a Socialist was mayor, but Milwaukee, far 
from being socialized, remained inherently conservative." If Seidel 
and his associates were rebuffed in 1912, they at least had the 


satisfaction of creating the terms under which Milwaukee politics 
would be conducted for half a century. 


FREDERICK I. OLSON 


University of Wisconsin 
Milwaukee 


17 J. E. Harris, “Is Milwaukee a Socialist Town?,” Milwaukee Jour- 
nal, May 20, 1932; Lindsay Hoben, “Dan Hoan, Mayor of Milwaukee,” 
in J. T. Salter, ed., The American Politician, Chapel Hill, 1938, 261-281; 
and Richard S. Davis, “Milwaukee’s New Socialist Mayor,” Progressive, 
XII (June 1948), 24-26. All of these accounts emanate from the 
Milwaukee Journal, an independent critic of the Milwaukee Socialists and 
the three Socialist mayors. 





Notes and Comments 


Early this year The Minnesota Historical Society published the 
second volume of the new and revised A History of Minnesota by 
William Watts Folwell. The original edition in four volumes 
came out in 1924 but has long been out of print. The Minnesota 
Historical Society, long known for its vigorous efforts to foster a 
spirit of love of the traditions of Minnesota and to spread knowl- 
edge of Minnesota's history, is to be congratulated upon making 
Folwell more available. The first volume, as is known, put together 
the story of the State from its discovery to the end of its days as 
a Territory. This second traces the growth of Minnesota from its 
admission into the Union through its trying intancy when the nation 
was torn by civil strife and the Northwest was engaged with Indian 
wars. The beginnings of statehood, the Civil War, the Sioux War, 
and the railroads, are the larger areas, but details of the history are 
numerous and graphic. The book in 477 pages is well illustrated 
and indexed and its list price is $7.75. 


The publication of historical works in reasonably priced, paper- 
back form is becoming more widespread in the States. Some of 
the paperbacks are unfortunately misleading in that they are repub- 
lications under a changed title, or are truncated, or what is worse, 
digests. However, in Canada a series of historical accounts is in 
the process of publication in illustrated paperback covers, composed 
accurately in simpler French and designed to make the average 
Canadian acquainted with historical figures. The first four of 
these are: Cavelier de la Salle, by Roger Viau; Les fougueux 
Batisseurs de la Nouvelle France, by Serge Fleury, (short sketches 
of ten builders) ; Maisonneuve, by Pierre Benoit; and Laurier, arti- 
san de Il’ unité Canadienne, by Raymond Tanghe. These Figures 
Canadiennes are each listed at $1.50, by Société Fomac, Limitée, 
Montreal 1, P.Q. 





